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A FASONATING BOOK. 

MR. ALAN COLE'S carefully-edited translation of 
M. Lef^bure'B " History of GmbroideTy and Lace " 
(H. Grerel and Co.) is one of the most fascinating 
books that have appeared on this delightful 
subject. M. Lef^bure is ono of the adminiBtrators of 
the Mus^e dee Arte D^coratifs at Paris, besides being 
a lace maaufacturer ; and hia work has not merely 
an important historical value, but as a handbook of 
technical instruction it will be found of the greatest ser- 
vice by all needlewMnen. Indeed, aa the translator hiniBelf 
points out, M. Lef^bure'B book suggeeta the question 
whether it is not raUier by the needle and the bobbin, than 
by the brush, the graver, or the chisel, that the influence of 
womao should assert itself in the arts. In Europe, at aaj 
rate, woman is sovereign in the domain of art'needlework, 
and few men would care to dispute with her the right of 
using those delioate implements so intimately associated 
with the dexterity of her nimble and slender lingers ; nor is 
there any reason why the productions of embroidery should 
not. aa Mr. Alan Cole suggests, be placed on the same level 
with, those of painting, engraving, and eculpture^ though 
tlkere must always be a great difference between those purely 
decorative art* that glorify thrar own material and the more 
imaginative arts in which the materia! is, aa it were, 
annihilated, and absorbed into the creation of a new form. 
In the beautifying of modem houses it certainly must be 
admitted — indeed, it should be more generally reoognised 
than it is — that rich Mnbroidery on hangings and curtains, 
portieres, couches, and tbe like, produces a far more decora- 
tive and far more artistic effect tlian can be gained from 
our somewhat wearisome English practice of covering the 
walls with pictures and engravings ; and the almost com- 
plete disappearance of embroidery from dress has robbed 
modem oostume of one of the chief elements of grace and 
fancy. 
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That, however, a great improTcment has taken place in- 
Engluh embroidery during the last ten or fifteen years 
cannot, I tliink, be denied. It is shown, not merely in the- 
work of individual artists, such as Mrs. Holiday, Miss May 
Morris, and otiiers, but also in the admirable productions 
of the South Eensington School of Embroidery (the best^ 
indeed, the only really good — school that South Kensington 
has produced). It is pleasant to note, on turning over the 
leaves of M. Lef^bure's book, that in this we are inertly 
carrying out certain old traditions of Early English art In 
the seventh century, St. Ethelreda, first abbess of the- 
Monastery of Ely, made an oflering to St. Cutlibert cf a 
■acred ornament she had worked with gold and precious' 
stones, and the cope and maniple of St. Cuthbert, which 
are preserved at Durham, are considered to be specimeoB 
of npv* Anglieanum. In the year 800, the Biahop of 
Durham allotted the income of a farm of two hundred acres 
for life to an embroideress named Eanswitha, in considera- 
tion of her keeping in repair tho vestments of the clergy in 
his diocese^ The battle standard of King Alfred was em- 
broidered by Danish princesses ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
Gudric gave Alcuid a piece of land, on condition that she 
instructed his daughter in needlework. Queen Mathilda 
bequeathed to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity at Caen a 
tunic embroidered at Winchester by the wife of one 
Alderet ; and when William presented himself to the- 
English nobles, after the Battle of Hastings, he wore a 
msAitle covered with Anglo-Saxon embroideries, which is 
probably, M. Lef4bure suggests, the same as that mentioned 
in the inventory of the Bayeur Cathedral, where, after the 
entry relating to tJie broderie d telle (representing the con- 
quest of England), two mantles are described — one of King 
William, '' all of gold, powdered with crosses and blossmua 
of gold, and edgec along the lower border with an orphr^ 
of figures." The most splendid example of the opiw 
Anglieanum now in existence is, of course^ the Syon cope- 
at the South Kensington Museum ; but English work seemr 
to have been celebrated all over the Continent Pope 
Innocent IV. so admired the splendid vestments worn by 
the English clergy in 1246, that he ordered similar articles 
from Cisteircian monasteries in England. St. Dunstan, the 
artistic English monk, was known ss i * ' 
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broideriea; and the stole of St Thomas a B.ecket is atill 

fireBcrred in the cathedral at Sens, and shows u& the inter- 
Bced aeroU-forma used by Anglo-Sason MS. illuminntors. 

How far this modem artistic revival of rich and 
d&licaCe embroidery will bear fruit depends, of course, 
ahnoet entirely on the energy and study that women »tt> 
ready to devote to it ; but I think that it must be admitted 
that ail our decorative arts in Europe at present liave, at 
least, this element of strength — that they are in immediate 
relationship with the decorative arts of Asia, Wherever we 
find in European history a revival of decorative art, it ha«, 
I fancy, nearly always be«n due to Oriental influence and 
contact with Oriental natitrns. Our own keenly intellectual 
art ha« more than once been, ready to sacrifice real decorar 
tive beauty either to imitative pres«it&tion or to ideal 
motive. It has taken u] on itself the burden of expression, 
and has sought to interpret the secrets of thought and 
passion. In its marrel '9tu truth of presentation it has 
found its strength, and yet its weakness is there also. It 
is never with impunity 'hat an art seeks to mirror life. If 
Truth has her revenge upon those who do not follow her, 
she is often pitiless to I'er worshipperB. In Byzantium the 
two arts met—Greek art with it* intellectual sense of form, 
and its quick sympathy >vith humanity ; Oriental art, with 
its gorgeous materialisn , its frank rejection of imitaticm, 
its wonderful 8e«ret« < f craft and colour, its splendid 
textures, it« rare metalt and jewels, its marvellous and 
priceless traditions. They had, indeed, met before, but in 
Byzantium they were mpirried ; and the sacred tree of tlie' 
Persians, the palm of Zoi ooster, was embroidered on the hem 
of the garments of the Western wwld. Even the Icono- 
cla«ts, the Philistines of theological history, who, in one of 
tho«e strange outliunte lA rage against Beauty that seem 
to ocour only amongst European nations, rose up against 
the wonder and magnificence of the new art, merely served 
to distribute its secrets more widely; and in the Liber 
FantifiealU, written in 667 by Athajiauua, t^e librarian, we 
read of an influx into Borne of gorgeous embroideries, the 
work of men who had arrived from Constantinople and from 
Greece. The triumph of the Mussulman gave the decorative- 
art of Europe a new departure — that very principle of their 
religion that forbade the actual representation of any object- 
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in. nature being of the greatest artistjc eerrice to them, 
though it WB0 not, of course, strictly carried out. The 
Saraceng introduced into Sicily the art of weaving' silken 
uid golden fabrica; and from Sicily the manufacture of fine 
stufia gpreud to the North »f Italy, and became localised in 
Genoa, Florences Venice, and other towns. A still greater 
art-movement took |>1aoe> in Spain under the Moors and 
Saracena, who brought over workmen from Persia to make 
beautiful things for t^em. M. Lef^bure tells us of Persian 
embroidery pen^rating ea far as Andoluaia ; and Almeria, 
like Palermo, had its HStel de* Tirai, which rivalled the 
H6ttl (la Tirat at Bagdad, tiraz being the generic name for 
ornamental tissue* and costumes made with them. 
Spangles (those pretty little discs of gold, silver, or polished 
ateel, used in certain embroidery for dainty glinting effects) 
were a Saracenic invention ; and Arabic letten often took 
the place of letters in the Roman characters for use in 
inscriptions upon embroidered robes and Middle Age 
ta.pesU'ies, their decorative value being so much greater. 
The book of crafts by Etienne Boileau, provost of the mer- 
chants in 1258-1268, containa a curious enumeration of 
the different craft-guilds of Paris, among which we find 
"the tapiciers, or makers of the tapii tarrannoit (or 
Saracen cloths), who aay that their craft is for the service 
only of churches, or gre^t men like kings and counts " ; 
and, indeed, even in our own day, nearly all our words 
descriptive of decorative teatures and decorative metlmds 
point to an Oriental origin. Whet the inroads of the 
Mohammedans did for Sicily and Spain, tJie return of the 
Crusaders did for the other countries of Europe. The nobles 
who left for Palestine clod in armour, came back in the rich 
stuffs of the Ea£t ; and their costumes, pouches {aiim6niiret 
larraiinoiget), and caparisons excited the admiration of the 
needle-worker* of the West. Mathew Paris says that at 
the sacking of Antioch, in 1098, gold, silver, and priceless 
costumes were so equally distrilHited among the Crusaders, 
that many who the night belore were famishing and im- 
ploring relief, suddenly found themselves overwhelmed with 
wealth ; and Robert de Clair tells us of the wonderful f^tes 
that followed the capture of Constantinople. The thirteentli 
c«ntury, as M. Lef^bure points out, waa conspicuous for an 
increased dnnand in the West for embroidery. Many 
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Crusaders made offerings to churches of plunder from 
PaJeBtine; and St. Louis, on his return fram the first 
Crueade, offered th&nks at St. Denis to God for mercies 
bestowed on him during his six years' absenoe and trarel, 
and presented some richly-embroidered stuffs to be used on 
great occasions as corerlngs to the reliquaries containing 
the relics of holy martyrs, European embroidery, having 
thus become possessed of new materials and wonderful 
methods, developed on its own intellectual and imitative 
lines, inclining, as it went on, to the purely pictorial, and 
seeking to rival painting, and to produce landscapes and 
figure-subjects with, elaborate perspective and subtle aeriai 
effects. A fresh Oriental influence, however, came through 
the Dutch and the Portuguese, and the famous Compagnie 
dft Graftdet Inde» ; and M. Lef^bure gives an illustration 
of a door-hfljiging now in the Cluny Museum, where we find 
the French fleurg-de-lii intermixed with Indian ornament. 
The hangings of Madame de Maintenon's room at 
Fontainebleau, which were embroidered at St, Cyr, repre- 
sent Chinese scenery upon a jonquil-yellow ground. 

Clothes were sent out ready out to the Eaat to be em- 
broidered, and many of the delightful coats of the period of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. owe their dunty decoration to 
the needles of Chinese artists. In our own day the influence 
of the East is strongly marked.' Persia has sent us her 
oarpets for patterns, and Cashmere her lovely shawls, and 
India her dainty muslins finely worked with gold thread 
palmates, and stitched over i^ith iridescent beetles' wings. 
We «i« beginning now to dye by Oriental methods, and the 
silk robes of China and Japan have taught us new wonders 
of coIour-combin&ticHi, and new subtleties of delicate design. 
Whether we have yet learned to make a wiae use of what we 
have acquired is leas certain. If books produce an effect, 
this book of M. Lef^bure should certainly make us study 
with still deeper interest the whole question of embroidery, 
and by those who already work with their needles it will be 
found full of most fertile suggestion and most admirable 

Even to read of the marvellous works of embroidery that 
were fashioned in b}rgone ages is pleasant. Time has kept 
a feiw fragments of Greek embroidery of the fourth century 
B.C. for us. One is figured in M. Lef^bure's book — a chain- 
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etjtch embroidery of yellow flax upon a. mulberry-coloured 
worsted material, with graceful Bpirala and palmetto- 
patterns; and another, a tapestried cloth powdered with 
ducks, was reproduced in "The Woman's World" some months 
ago for an article by Mr. Alan Cole. Now and then we find 
in the tomb of some dseA Egyptian a piece of delicate work- 
in the treasury at Ratisbon ie preserved a specimen of 
Byzantine embroidery, on. which the Emperor Constantine 
is depicted riding on a white paJfrey, and receiving homage 
from the East and West. Metz has a red silk oope wrought 
with great ©aglea, the gift of Charlemagne, and Bayeui the 
nei die- wrought epic of Queen Matilda- But where is the 
great crocus-coloured robe that was wrought for Athena, 
and on which the goda fought against the giant«l Where 
is the huge velarium that Nero stretched across th« 
Colosseum at Rome, on which was represented the starry 
rfty, and Apollo driving a chariot drawn by ateedsJ How 
one would like to see the curious table-napkins wrought for 
BeliogabaluB, on which were displayed all the dainties and" 
viands that could be wanted for a feast ; or the mortuary- 
cloth of King Chilperic, with its three hundred golden bees,- 
or the fantastic robes that excited the indignation of th& 
Bishop of Pontus^ and were embroideral with " lions, 
panthers, bears, dogs, forests, rocks, hunters — all, in fact, 
that painters can co-py from nature." Charles of Orleans 
had -a coat, on tie sleevee of which were embroidered the 
verses of a song, beginning " Madame, je auis tout joyeux," 
the musical accompaniment of the words being wrought in 
gold thread, and each note (of square shape in those days^ 
formed with four pearls. The room prepared in the palace- 
at Bheims tor the use of Queen Joan of Burgundy was 
deooreted with " thirteen hundred and twenty-one papegatiU 
(parrots) made in broidery and blazoned with the King's 
arms, and five hundred and eiity-one butterfliea, whose wings 
were similarly ornamented with the Queen's arme — the whole 
worked in fine gold." Catherine de Medicis had a, mourniog- 
bed made for her " of black velvet embroidered with pearls 
and powdered with crescents and suns." Its curtains were 
of damask, " with leafy wrentha and garlands figured upon a 
gold and silver ground, and fringed along the edges with 
broideries of pearls," and it stood in a room hung with rows 
of the Queen'a devices in cut black velvet on cloth of silver.. 
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Louis XIV. had gold-embroidered ctuyatides fifteen feet high 
iu his apartment The etate-bed of Sobieski, King of 
Poland, waa made of Smyrna gold brocadft embroidered in 
turquoises and pearU, with verseg from the Koran ; its 
(nipports were of silver-gilt, beautifully chased and profusely 
set with enamelled and jewelled medallions. He had taken 
it from the Turkish camp before Vienna, and the standard 
of Mahomet had stood under it The Duchess de la Fert« 
wor« a drew of reddish-brown velvet, the skirt of which, 
adjusted in graceful folds, wa« held up by big butterfli^ 
made of Dresden china ; the front was a tahlier of cloth of 
■ilver, upon which wa> embroidered an cn^heatra of 
mufliciana arranged in a pyramidal group, consisting of a 
series of six ranks of performers, witi^ musical instruments 
wrought in raised needlework. " Into the nkht gO one and 
all," as Hr. Henley ungs in Ms (farming " Ballade of Dead 

Many of the facts related about the embroiderers' guilds 
by M. Lef^bure are also extremely interesting. Etienne 
Boileau, in his book of crafts, to which I have already 
alluded, tells us that a member of the guild was prohibited 
from using gold of less value that " ^ht sous (about 6s.) 
the skein ; he was bound to use the best silk, and nerer to 
mix thread with ailk, because thiat made the work false and 
bad." The test or trial piece prescribed for a worker who 
was the bod of a master-em Isviderer was " a single figure, a 
vzth of the natural size, to be shaded in gold " ; whilst one 
not the son of a master was required to produce " a com- 
pleto incident with many figures." The book of crafts also 
mentions " cutters-out, and stendllerB, and illuminators " 



notice tliat " tor the future, the colouring in representations 
of nude figures and faces should be done in three or four 
gradations of carnation-dyed silk, and not, aa formerly, in 
white silka." During the fifteenth century, erery household 
of any powtion retained the servioes of an embroiderer by 
the ye«r. "Hie preparation of colours also, whether for 
painting or for dyeing threads and texUle fa^cs^ was a 
matter which, M, Lef^bure points out, received close 
attention from the artists of the Middle Ages. Majiy under- 
took long journeys to obtain the more famous recipes, whicb 
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the; filed, subsequently adding to and con-eoUng them m 
experience dictated. Nor were great artiata abore maJcing 
and supplying designs for emlwoideiy. Raphael made de- 
Bigne for Francis I., and Boucher for Louis XV. ; asd in the 
Anibras collection at Vienna, is a auperb set of aacerdotol 
robes from designs by the brothers Van Eyi^ and their 
pupils. Early in the sixteenth century, books of embroidery 
designs were produced, and their sucoees wa« bo great that 
in a few years French, German, Italian, Flemish, and English 
publishers spread broadcast books of design made by their 
best engrarers. In the same century, in order to give the 
deaigners opportunity of studying directly from nature, 
Jean Robin opened a garden with conservatories, in which 
he cultivated strange varieties of plants, then but little 
known in our latitudes. The rich brocades and brocadellea 
of the time are characterised by the introduction of large 
flowery patterns, with pomegranates and other fruits with 
fine foliage. 

The st-cond part of M. Lef^bure's book is devoted to the 
hi^ory <^ lace, and though some may not find it quite aa 
interesting as the earlier portion, it will more than repay 
perusal ; and those who still work in ihie delicate and 
fanciful art will find many valuable suggestions in it, ee well 
as a large number of exceedingly beautiful designs. Com- 
pared to embroidery, laice seems comparatively modem, 
M. Lefibure and Mr. Alan Coie tell us that there is no 
reliable or documentary evidence to prove the existence of 
lace before the fifteenth century. Of course, in the Eaat 
light tissues, such as gauzes, muslins, and nets, were made 
at very early times, and were used as vdls and scarfs aSter 
the manner of subsea^uent laces, and women enriched them 
with some sort of embroidery, or varied the c^jenness of 
them by here and there drawing out threads. The threads 
of fringes seem also to have been plaited and knotted to- 
gether, and the borders of one of the many fa8hi<»ie of 
Roman toga were of open reticulated weaving. The Egyptian 
Musebm at the Louvre has a curious network embellished 
with glass beads ; and the monk Reginald, who took part in 
opening the ti»nb of St Cuthbert at Durham in the twdfth 
century, writes that the saint's shroud had a fringe of linen 
threads an inch long, surmounted by a border, " worked 
upon the threads," with representations of birds and pairs 
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of beaBtfl, there being between eacb such pair a branching 
tree, a, survival of the palm of Zoroaster, to which I have 
before alluded. Our autlkon, however, do not in these 
ezomplee recogniBe lace, the production of which involves 
more refined and artistic methods, and postulates a com- 
bination of skill and varied execution carried to a higher 
degree of perfection. Lace, as we know it, aeetag to have 
had its origin in the habit of etabroidering linexi. White em- 
broidery on linen has, M. Lef^bure remarks, a cold and 
monottMious aspect ; that with coloured tbreeda is brighter 
and gayer in effect, but is apt to fade in frequent washing ; 
but white emtvoidery relieved by open, spaces in, or shapes 
cut from, the linen ground, is possessed of an entirely new 
charm ; tad from a seaa^ of this the birth may be traced 
of aa art in the result of which happy contrasts are effected 
between ornamental deitaJls of close texture and others of 
open-work. 

Soon, also, was suggested the idea that, instead of 
laboriously withdrawing threads from stout linen, it would 
be more convenienb to introduce a needle-made pattern into 
an open net-work ground, which was called a lacit. Of this 
kind of embroidery many specimens are extant. The Cluny 
Museum possesses a Yiitea. cap said to have belonged to 
Charles V. ; and an alb of linen drawn-thread work, supposed 
to have been made by Anne of Bohemia (1527), is preserved 
iu the cathedral at Prague. Catherine de Medioia had a bed 
draped with squarea of riieuil, or lacit, and it is recorded 
that " the girla and servants of her household consumed 
much time in making squares of riieuil." Hie interesting 
pattern-books for open^round embroidery, of which the 
first was published in 1527 by Pierre Quinty, of Cologne, 
supply us with the means of tracing the stages in the 
transition from wlute thread embroidery to needle-point 
lace. We meet in them with a style of needlework which 
differs from embroidery in not being wrought upon a stuff 
foundation. It is, in fact, true lace, done, as it were, " in 
the ajr," both ground and pattern being entirely produced 
by the lace-maker. 

The elaborate use of lace in costume was, of course, 
largely stimulated by the fashion of wearing ruffs, and their 
companion cuffs or sleeves. Catherine de Medicis induced 
one Federio Vinciolo to ctnne from Italy and make ruffs aud 
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^edrooned coUara, the fashioa of which she st^irted in 
France ; and Henry III. was ho puactilious over hU ru^s 
that be would iron and goffer his cuffs and oollars himBelf 
ratlier than see their pleats limp and out of §bape. The 
pattern-books also gave & great impulse to the art. 
M. Lef4bure mentions German books wiUi ptatems cS eagles, 
ThervJdic emblems, hunting scenes, and plant and ]eaTe« be- 
longing to Northern vegetation ; and Italian books, in which 
the motif* oonsi^ of oleander blossoms, and el^;iuit wreaths 
and scrolls, landwa-pes with mythological scemes, and hunt- 
ing epiaodes, lees realistic them the Northern ones, and in 
which appear fauns, and nymphs, and amorini, ohooting 
arroiTB. With regard to theee patterns, M. Lef^bure notices 
.a curious fact. The oldest painting in which lace is depicted 
ia that of a lady, by Carpaccio, who died about 1523. The 
cuffs of the lady are edged with a narrow lace, the pattern 
of whioh reappears in Vecellio's " Corona," a book not 
-published until 1591. This particular pattern waa, there- 
fore, in use at leaat eighty year» before it got into droula- 
tion with other published pattoms. 

It was not, however, till the aeveateenth century that 
lace acquired a really independent character and individu- 
ality, and M. Dupleasis states that the production ot the more 
noteworthy of early laces owes more to the influence of men 
-than to that of women. The reign of Louis XIT. witnessed 
the production of the most stately needle-point laces, the 
-transformation of Venetian point, and the growth of Pointt 
d'Alen^on, d'Argentan, de Bruxellet, and d'Anghttrrf. 

The King, aided by Colbert, determined to make France 
the centre, iif possible, for laoe manufacture, sending for 
thia purpose both to Venice and to Flanders for workers. 
'The studio ot the Gobelins supplied designs. The dandies 
had thedr huge rabatos or bands fslling from beneath the 
chin over the breast, and great prelates, like Bossuet and 
Fenelon, wore their wonderful albs and rochets. It is re- 
lated of a collar made at Venice for Louis XIV. that the lace- 
workers, being unable to find sufficiently fine horvehair, 
employed some of th^r own hairs inotead, in order to secure 
that marvellous delicacy of work which they aimed at 
producing. 

In the eighteenth century, Venice, finding that laces of 
Uigliter texture were sought after, set heiself to make rose- 
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point ; and at the Court of Louis XV. the choice of lace was 
regulated by still more elaborate etiquette. The Revolution, 
however, ruined many of the manufaetunes. Alen^on sur- 
vived, and Napoleon encouraged it, and endeavoured to 
renew the old rulea about the necessity of wearing point-lace 
at Court receptions. A wonderful piece of lace, powdered 
over with devices of bees, and oosUng 40,000 francs, was 
ordered. It was begun for the Empress Joe^hine, but in 
the course of its making her escutcheons were replaced by 
those oi Marie Louise. 

M. Lef^bure concludes his interesting history by stating 
very clearly his attitude towards roachine-made lace. " It 
would be an obvious loss to art," he says, " should the 
making of Ince by hand become extinct, fm' machinery, as 
skilfully devised as possiUe, cannot do what the hand does. 
It can give us the results of processes, not the creations of 
artistic handicraft. Art is absent wh^'e ftH'mal calculation 
pretends to supersede emotion ; it is absent where no trace 
can be detected of intelligence guiding handicraft, whose 
hesitnnciea even possess peculiar charm. Cheapness is never 
commendable in respect of things which are not absolute 
necessities ; it lowers artistic standard." These are ad- 
mirable remarks, and with them we tslie leave of this 
fascinating book, with its delightful illustrations, its charm- 
ing anecdotes, its e-tcellent advice. Mr. Alan Cole deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in art for bringing this 
book before the public in so attractive and so inexpensive 
a form. 
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A NOTE ON SOME MODERN 
POETS. 

" If I were king," says Mr. Henley, in one of his moat 
modest rcndeauB, 

" Art Bhould aspire, yet uglinesa be dear ; 
Beauty, the ehalt, should speed with wit for feather ; 
And love, sweet lovcv should never fall to sere, 
If I were king." 

And these lines contain, if not the best criticiam of his 
own work, certainly a very complete stateanent of his aim 
and motive as a poet. His little " Book of Verse " (David 
Nutt) reveals to us an artiBt who is seeking to And new 
methods of expression, and who has not merely a delicate 
sens.? of beauty and a brilliant, fantastic wit, but a real 
passion also for what is horrible, ugly, or grotesque. No 
doubt, everything that is worthy of existence ie worthy also 
of art — at least, one would tike to think so— but while ecljo 
or mirror can repeat for us a beautiful thing, to artistioally 
render a thing that is ugly requires the moat exquisite 
alchemy of form, the moot subtle magic of transformation. 
To me there is more of the cry of Marsyas than of the sing- 
ing of Apollo in the earlier poems of Hr. Henley's volume, 
the " Rhymes and Rhythms in Hospital," as he calls them. 
But it is impioGsible to deny their power. Some of them are 
like bright, vivid pastels; others like charcoaJ drawings, 
with dull blacks and murky whites ; others like Mchinga 
with deeply-bitten lines, and abrupt contrasts^ and clever 
colour-suggestionsL In fact, they are like anything and 
everything, except perfected poems — that tbiey certainly axe 
not. They are atill in the twilight. They are preludes, 
csperiments, inspired jottings in a note>book, and should be 
heralded by a design of " Genius Making Sketohe»." 
Rhyme gives architechire as well as melody to verse ; it 
gives that delightful sense of limitation which in all the 
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arts is so pleasurable, and is, indeed, one of the secrets of 
perfection; it will whiaper, as a French critic has said, 
" things unexpected and (farming, things with strange 
and remote relations to each other," and bind them to- 
gether in indissoluble bonds of beauty ; and in his conetjint 
rejection of rhyme, Mr, Henley seema to me to have 
abdicated half his power. He ig a roi en exil, who has 
thrown away some of the strings of his lute ; a poet who 
has forgotten tie fairest part of hia kingdom. 

However, all work criticise* itself. Here is one of Mr. 
Henley's inspired jottings. According to the tempera- 
ment of the reader, it will serve either as a model or as the 

" As with varnish red and glistening 
Dripped his hair ; his feet were rigid j 
Raised, he settled stiffly sideways, 
Tuu could see the hurts were epinal. 

" He had fallen from an engine. 
And been dragged acroee the metnls. 
It nas hopeless, and they knew it. 
So they covered him and left him. 

" As he lay, by fits half sentient. 
Inarticulately moaning. 
With his stockinged feet protruded 
Sharp and awkward from the blankets, 

" To hia bed there came a woman ; 
Stood and looked, and sighed a little. 
And deported without speaking. 
As himself a few hours after. 

" I was told she was his sweetheart. 
They were on the ere of marriage. 
She was quiet as a statue. 
But her Up was gray and writhen." 

In this poem, the rhythm and the music, such as it is, 
are obvious — perhaps a little too obvious. In the followiu-r 
I see nothing but ingeniously printed prose. It ;e a 
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description — and a yery accurate one — of a scene in a 
hoBpital ward. The medical studente are supposed to Ije 
crowding round the doctor. What I quote is only a 
fragment, but the poem itaelf is a fragment:— 

" So shows the ring 
Seen, from behind, round a conjuror 
Doing his pitch in the street. 
High shoulders, low shoulders, broad shoulders, narrow 

ones. 
Round, square, and angular, serry and shove ; 
While from within a voice. 
Gravely and weightily fluent. 
Sounds ; and then ceases ; and suddenly 
(Look at the stress of the shoulders !) 
Out of a quiver of silence. 
Over the hisa of the spray, 
Comes a low cry, and the sound 
OE breath quick intaken through teeth 
Clenched in resolve. And the master 
Breaks from the crowd, and goes, 
Wiping his hands, 
To the n«[t bed, with his pupils 
Flocking and whispering behind him. 

" Now one can see. 
Case Number One 

Sits (rather pale) with his bedclothes 
Stripped up, and showing his foot 
(Alas, for God'S( image 1) 
Swaddled in wet white lint 
Brilliantly hideous with red." 

Theophile Gautier once said that Flaubert's style wu 
meant to be read, and his own style to be looked at Ur. 
Henley's un rhymed rhythms form very dainty deaigna, 
from a typographical point of view. From the point of 
view of literature, they are a series of vivid, ooncenti^ted 
impressions, with a keen grip of fact, a terrible actuality, 
and an almost masterly power of picturesque preseotatjon. 
But the poetic form — whet of that? 
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Well, Idt U8 pass to the later poems, to the rondels 
ftud rondeaus, the sonnets and quatorzejna, the echoes and 
the haltadee. How briiliaJit and fajiciful this is I The 
Toyokuni colour-print that miggested it could not be more 
delightlul. It seems to have kept all the wilful fantastic 
charm, of the ori^nal : — 

'' Was I a. Samurai renowned, 

Two-sworded, fierce, immense of bowl 
A histrion, an^lar, and profound! 

A prieat? a porter! — Child, although 
I have forgotten clean, I know 

That in the shade of Fujisan, 
What time the cheny-orcbards blow, 

I loved you onoe in old Japan. 

" As here you loiter, flowing-gowned 

And hugely sashed, with pins a-row 
Tour quaint head as with flamelets crowned. 

Demure, inviting-— even so. 
When merry maids in Miyako 

To feel the sweet o' the year began, 
And green gard«is to overflow, 

I loved you once in old Japan. 

" Clear shine the hills ; the rice-fields round 

Two cranes are circling ; aleepy and slow, 
A blue caaal the lake's blue bound 

Breaks at the bamboo bridge; and, lo! 
Touched with the sundown's spirit and glow, 

I see you turn, with flirted fan, 
Against the plum-tree's bloomy snow . . , 

I loTcd you once in old Japan. 

" Entot. 

" Dear, 'twas a dozen hves ago ; 

But that I was a lucky man 

The Toyokuni here will show: 

I loved you — once — in old Japan I " 
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Thi> rondelf too-^oir light it is, and grac^ul I — 

" We'll to the wooda and gather may, 
Fresh from the footf^inta of the rain ; 
We'll to the woods, at every veia 
To drink the spirit <^ the day. 

"The winds of spring are out at play,. 
The needn of spring in heart and twain. 
We'll to the woods and gather "may 
Fresh from the footprints of the rain. 

" The world's too near ber eod, you sayl 
Hark to the blackbird's mad refrain! 
It waits for her, the vast Inane} 
ThcD, girls, to help her on the way. 
We'll to the woods and gather may." 

There are fine Verses, also, scattered through this little 
book ; some trf them very stiong, as — 

" Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole. 
I thank whatever gods may be t'. 

For my unconquerable soul. i 

" It raattors not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the ncroll, 
I am the master of niy fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul." 

Others with a true touch of romance, as — 

" Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old World to the graTe, 
I was a King in Babylon, 
And you were a Christian slave." 

- And heore and there - wa come across such felicitous 
phrases as — . ' 

" In the sand 
The gold, prow-griffin claws a hold." 
Or— 

" The spires 
Shine and are changed." 
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And many other graceful or fanciful lines, even " the green 
sky's minor thirds " beJng perfectly right in it« place, and 
a very refreshing bit of affectation in a volume where there 
is BO much that is n&tural. 

However, Mr. Benley is not to be judged by samples. 
Indeed, the moBt attractive tUng in tiie book ]b no single 
poem that is in it, but Uie gtrong humane person&iity that 
stands behind botli flawleaa and faulty work alike, and looks 
out through many nuuska, some of them beautiful, and 
Bmne groteaque, and not a few mifr-^apen. In the ca«e 
of most of our modem poets, when we have analysed tl^em 
down to an adjective, we can go no further, or we care to 
go no further ; but with this book it is different. Through 
iheaa reeds and pipe« blows the very breath of life. It 
seems as if one could put one's hand upon the singer's heart 
and count its pulsations. Tb^K is something wholesome, 
virile, and sane about the man's soul. Anybody can be 
reasonable, but to be sane is not comm<m ; and sane poets 
are as rare as blue lilies, though they may not be quite so 
d^ghtful. 

" Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow ; 
We have fulfilled ourselvea, and we can dare, 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich qiiiet of the aiterglow. 
What ia to come," 

is the concluding stanza of the last rondeeu — indeed, of the 
last poem in the collection, and the high, serene temper 
di^layed in these lines serves at once as keynote and key- 
stone to the book. The very lightness and slightnees of so 
much of the work, its oaieleas moods and casual fancies, 
seem to su^^est a nature that is not primarily interested in 
art — a nature, like Sord^lo'a, passionately enamoured of 
life, aitd to which lyre and lute are things of less import- 
ance. From this mere joy of living, this frank delight in 
experience for its own sake, this lofty indifference, and 
momentary unregretted ardours, come aU the faults and all 
the beauties of the volume. But there is this difference 
between them — the faults are deliberate, and the result of 
much study ; the beauties have the air of fascinating 
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impromptue. Mr, HemJe/B healthy, if Bometimes mia^ 
applied, confidence in the myriad BuggestitHU &{ life giyea 
him hJB charm. He isi made to eing aJong the highways, 
not to Bit down and write^ If he took, himself more 
seriously, his work woiUd become trivial. 

Mr. William Sharp takes hiraaelf very Beriously, and hoa 
writt«n a preface to his " RomantJc Ballada ini Poems of 
Phantasy " (Walter Scott), which is, on the whole, the most 
interesting part of his volume. We are all, it seema, far 
too cultured, and lack robustneBs. There are thoae amongst 
us, says Mr. Sharp, who would prefer a denterously-tunied 
triolet to Euch apparently uncouth measures as " Thomas 
the Rhymer " or the ballad (rf " Clerk Saunders," and who 
" would rather listen to the drawing-room, music of the 
Villaaelle than to the wild harp-playinff by the mill-dsms o' 
Binnorie, or the sough of the night wind o'er drumly Allan 
water." Such an. expression as " the drawing-room music 
of the Villanelle " is not very happy, and I cannot imagine 
anyone with the smaitest pretensions to culture preferring 
a dexterously turned triolet to a fine imaginative ballad, as 
it i^ only the Philistine who ever dreams of compariI^; 
w(»'ks of art that are absolutely different in motive, in 
treatment, and in form. If English Poetry is in danger — 
and, according to Mr, Sharp, the poor nymph is in a very 
critical state — what she hea to fear is not the fascination of 
dainty met^e or delicate f<Hin, but the predominance of the 
intellectual spirit over the spirit' of beauty. Lord Tennyson 
dethroned Wordswortii as a literary influence, and later on 
Mr. Swinburne filled all the mountain valleys with echoes 
of his own song. The infiuence to^ay is that of Mr. 
Browning. And as for the triolets, and the rondels, and 
the careful study of metrical aubtleties, these thinps are 
merely the sigm of a desire for perfection in small things, 
and ot the recognition of poetry as an art. They have had 
certainly one good result — they have made our minor poets 
readable, and have not left us entirely at the mercy of 
geniuses. 

But, says Mr. Sharp, everyone is far too literary ; even 
Rossetti is too literary. What we want is simplicity and 
directness of utterance ; these should be the dominant 
characteristics of poetry. Well, is that quite so certain 1 
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Are situplicity and direotueea of utterance absolute 
easeiitialB for poetcjl I think not. Tbe^ may be 
admimble for the drama, admirable for aJl tbooe tmitatLve 
fonnti of literature that claim to mirror life m it« eEteniAla 
and its accidents, admirable for quiet narrative, admirable 
in their place ; but their place is not everywhere. Poetry 
has many modes of mu^c ; she does not blow through one 

'pipe alone. Directneas of utterance is good, but ao ia the 
subtle recasting of thought into a nev and delightful form. 
Simplicity is good, but complexity, mystery, strangeneas, 
symbolism, obscurity even, tbeee have their value. Indeed, 

'properly speaking, there is no lucfa thing as Style; there 
are merely styles, that is all. 

One cannot help feeling also that everything Uiat Mr. 
Sharp says in hia preface was said at the beginning of the 
century by Wordswortii, only whore Wordiiworth called 
us back to nature, Mr. Sharp invites ua to woo .romance. 
Romance, he telb us, is " in the air." A new romantic 
movement is imminent " I uiticipate," he says, " that 
many of our poets, especially those (A the youngeet 
generation, will shortly turn towards the ballad as a poetic 
vehicle, and that the next year or two will see much 
romantic poetry." 

The ballad I Well, Mr. Andrew Lang, some months 
ago, siirned the death-warrant. of the ballade, and-— though I 

1h(^ that in this respect Mr. Ltutg resembles-the Queen in 
"Alice in Wonderland," whose bloodthirsty orders wax by 
general consent never carried into ezecutioni — it must be 

:admitted that the number'of ballades given to us by some 
of our poets was. perha]M, a little excessive. But the 
ballad 1 "Sir Patri<A Spens," "Clerk Saunders," "Thomas 

.'the Rhymer " — are thase to be our archetypes, our models, 

'the sources of our inspiration T They are certainly great 
imaginative poems. In Chatterton's "Ballad of Charity," 
ColmdEe's " Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner," the " Ls 
Belle Dame sans Merci " of Eeats, the " Sister Helen " of 

iBoasetti, we can see what marvellous works of art the 
spirit of old romance may fashion. But to preach a spirii 

:ig one thing, to propose a form is another. It is true that 
Mr. Sharp warns tbe rising generation against imitation. 
A ballad, he reminds them, does not necessarily denote a 
pKiem in quatrains and in antique language. But his own 
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poems, as I think will be seen Uter on, we. in titeir wa;^, 
warnings, and show the danger of suggeating any definite 
" poetic vehicle." And, further, are simplicity and direct- 
ness of utterance really the dominant characteristics of 
these old imaginative baitsda that Mr. Sharp so euthusiasti- 
cally, and, in some particulara, ao wisely praisesl It does 
not seem to me to be so. We are always apt t« think that 
the voices which sang at the dawn of poetry were simpler, 
fresher, and more natural than ours, and that the world 
which the early poeta looked at, and through which they 
walked, had a kind of poetical quality of its own, and could 
paas, almost without changing, into song. The aaiow lies 
thick now upon Olympus, and its scarped sides are bleak 
and barren, but onoe, we fancy, the white feet of the Muses 
brushed the dew from the annuMiea in the morning, and 
at evening came Apollo to sing to the shepherds in the 
val?. But in this we are merely lending to other ages what 
we desire^ or think we deeir% for our own. Our historical 
sense is at fault. Every c«ntury that produces poetry js, 
. so far, an artificial century, and the work that seems to ua 
the most natural and simple product of its time is probably 
the result of fhe most deliberate and self-conacious effort. 
For Nature is aJways behind the age. It takes a great 
artist to be thoroughly modem. 

Let us turn to the poems^ which have really only the 
preface to b!ame for their somewhat, late appearance. Tlie 
best ia undoubtedly " Tlie' Weird of Michael ScoW,' and 
theet stanzas are a fair eaample of its) power ; — 

" Then Michael Scott laughed long and loud : 
' Wban shone the mune ahint yon cloud 

I speered the towers that saw my birth — 
Lang, lang, sail wait my cauld grey shroud, 
Lang cauld and weet my bed o' earth ! ' 

" But as by Stair he rode full speed 
His horse began to pant and bleed ; 

' Win hame, win heme, my bonnie mare. 
Win hame if thou would'st rest and feed. 
Win hame, we're nigh the House of Stair I ' 
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" But, with a rfirill heBrt-bur«ten yell, 
The white horee stumbled, plunged, and feU, 

And loud a Bummonin^ voice aroee, 
' Ifi't White-Horse Death that rides in» Hell, 

Or Michael Soott that hereby goest' 

" ' Ah, Lord of Stair, I ken ye weel ! 
Avaimt, or I your saul sail Bt«al, 

An' Bend ye howling throu^ the wood 
A wild man-wolf — aye, ye maun reel 

An' cry upon your Holy Rood ! ' " 

There is a good deal of vigour, no doubt, in these 
lines ; but one cannot help asking whether this is to be 
the common tongue of the future Renaissance of Romance. 
Are we all to talk Scotch, and to speak of the moon as the 
" mune," and the soul as the "saul"! I hope not. And 
yet if this Renaissance is to be a vital, living thing, it muet 
have its linguistic side. Just- as the spiritual development 
of music, and the artistic development of painting, have 
always been accompanied, if not occoaioned, by the dis- 
covery of some new instrument or some freah medium, so, 
in the case of any important literary movement, half of its 
strength resides in ite language. If it does not bring witli 
it a rich and novel mode of exivession, it is doomed either 
to sterility or to imitation. Dialect, archaisms, and the 
like, will not do. Take, for instance, another poem of Mr. 
Sharp's, a poem which he calls "The Deith-Tide " : — 

" The weet saut wind is blawing 

Upon the misty shore; 

As, like a stormy snawing. 

The deid go streaming o'er: — 

The wan drown'd deid sail wildly 

Frae out each drumly wave : 

It's and for the weary sea. 

And for a quiet grave." 

This ie simply a very clever jxuticke, nothing more, and 
our language is not likely to be permanently enrichwi by 
such words as " weet," " saut," " blawing," and " snawing," 
Even " drumly," an adjective of which Mr. Sharp is ■ 
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BO fond that he uses it both in prose and verse, seems 
to me to be h&rdly an adequate basis for a new romantic 
movement. 

Hoiv»Ter, Hr. Sharp does not always write in dialect. 
" The Song of Allan " con be read witJiout any difficulty, 
and " PHantafty " can be read witi pleasure. They are both 
very charming poems in their way, and none the leas 
charming because the cadences of the one recall '" Sister 
Helen," and the motive of the other reminds us of " La 
Belle Dame oans Merci." But those who wish to thoroughly 
enjoy Mr. Sharp's poems should not read his prdace; just 
aa those who aj^rove of the prefab* should avoid reading 
the poems. I cannot help saying that I think the 
pr^Qce a great mistake. The work that follows it is quite 
inadequate, and there seems little use in heralding a dawn 
that rose long ago, and proclaiming a Renaissance whose 
first-fruits, if we are to judge them by any high standard of 
perfection, are of so ordinary a character. 

Hiss Mary Robinson has also written a preface to her 
little volume — " Poems, Ballads, and a Garden Play " 
(T. Fisher Unwin) — but the preface is not very serious, and 
does not propose any drastic change or any immediate 
revolution in English literature. Miss Robinson'a poems 
have always the charm of delicate music and graceful 
expression ; but they are, perhaps, weakest where they try 
to be strong, and certajnjy least satisfying where they seek 
to satisfy. Her fanciful flower-crowned Muse, with her 
tripping steps and pretty, wilful ways, should not write 
Antiphons to the Unknowable, or try to grapple with 
abstract intellectual problems. Hers is not the hand to 
unveil mysteries, nor hers the strength for the solving of 
secrets. She should never leave her garden, and as for her 
wandering out into the desert to ask the Sphini questione, 
that should be sternly forbidden to her. Durer's ' Melen- 
oolia," that serves as the frontispiece to this dainty book, 
lookd sadly out of plaee. Her seat is with the sibyls, 
not with the nymphs. What has she to do with 
shepherd esses piping about Darwinism and "The Eternal 
Mind") 

However, if the " Songs of the Inner Life " are not very 
successful, the " Spring Songs " are delightful. They follow 
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each other like wind-bi&wn pet«Ja, aod tuake one feel how 
much more charinmg flower is than fruit, apple-blossom 
than apple. There are some artistic temperaments that 
should never come to maturity, that should always remain 
in. the region of promise, and that should dread autumn 
with its harreeting more tlian winter with its frostfl. Such 
seems to me the temperament that this volume reveals. The 
first poem of the second series, " La Belle au Boia Dormant^' 
ie worth all the more serious and thoughtful work, and has 
far more chance of being rem^nbered. It is not always to 
high aim and lofty ambition that the prize ia given. If 
IJaplme liad gone-tio meet Apollo, she would sever have known 
whst laiu'eis ere. 

From these fascinating spring lyrics and idylls we pass 
to the romajitic ballads. One artistic faculty Miss Robinson 
certainly possesses — the faculty of imitation. There is on 
element of imitation in all the arts ; it is to be found in 
literature as niu<^ as, in painting, and the danger of valuing 
it too little is almost as great as the danger of setting too 
high a value upon it. To catch, by dainty mimicry, the 
very mood and manner of antique work, and yet to retain 
that touch of modern passion without which the old form 
would be dull and empty ; to win from long-aiient lips 
some' faint echo of their music, and to add to it a music of 
one's own ; to take the mode and fashion of a bygone age, 
and to experiment with it, and search curiously for its 
possibilitiefi ; there is a pleaaure in all this. It is a kind of 
literary acting, and has something of the charm of the art 
of the Btage-player. And how well, on the whole, Miss 
Robinson does it ! Here is the opening of the ballad of 
Rudel; — 

" There was in all the world of France 
No singer half so sweet : 
The first note of hie viol brought 

A crowd into the street. 

" He stepped as young, and bright, and glad 
As Angel Gabriel. 
And only when we heard him sing 
Our ^es forgot Rudel. 
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" And aa he sat in Avignon, 
With princes at their wine. 
In all that lusty company 
Wa« none so fresh and fine. 

" His kirtle'B of the Arras-blue, 
His cap of pearls and green ; 
His golden curls fall tumbling round 
The fairest face I've seen." 

How Gautier would have liked this from the 
poem ! — 

" Hew the timbers of aandal-wood. 
And planks of ivory; 
Kear up the shining masts of gold, 
And let us put to sea. 

"Sew the sails with a silken thread 
That all are silken too ; 
Sew them with scarlet pomegranstes 
Upon a sheet of blue. 

" Rie the ship with a rope of gold 
And let us put to sea. 
And now, good-bye to good Marseilles, 
And hey for Tripoli I " 

The ballad of the Duke of Gueldres' wedding is 
clever: — 

" ' welcMne, Uaiy Harconrt, 
Thrice welcome, lady mine; 
There's not a knight in all the world 
Shall be as true as thine. 

" ' There's venison in the aumbry, Mary, 
There's cl&ret In the vat ; 
Come in, and breaUast in the hall 
Whu-e once my mother sat I ' 
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" red, red is the wine that flows. 
And sweet tlie minetTfcl'a play, 
But white is Mbjj Harcourt 
Upon her wedding-day, 

" many are the wedding gueflts 
That eit on either Bide; 
But pale below her crimaoE flowers 
And homesick is the bride." 

Miss Robinson's critical sense is at once too sound and 
to:.' siilitlt to jUIow her to tliink tliat any great Renaissance 
of Romance will necessarily follow from, the adoption of the 
ballad-form in poetry ; but her work in this style is very 
pretty and charming, and "The Tower of St. Maur," which 
tells of the father who built up his little son in the waJl of 
bi« castle in order that the foundations should stand sure, 
is admirable in its way. The few touches of archaism in 
l&nguaee that she introduces are quite sufBcient for their 
pur[>ose, and though she fully appreciates the importance 
of the Celtic spirit in Literature, she does not consider it 
necessary to talk of " hi awing " and "snawinp." Aa for 
the garden play, " Our Lady of the Broken Heart," as it i? 
called, the bright, bird-like snatches of son^ that break in 
here and there — as the singing does in " Pippa Passes '' — 
form a very welcome relief to the somewhat ordinary move- 
ment of the blank verse, and suggests to us again where 
Miss Robinson's real power lies. Not a poet in the true 
creative sense, she is still a very perfect artist in poetry, 
using language as one might use a very precious material, 
and producing her best work by the rejection of the great 
themes and large intellectual motives that belong to fuller 
and richer song. When she essays such themes, she cer- 
tainly fails. Her instrument is the reed, not the lyre. 
Only those should sing of '^'>ath whose song is stronger 
tJiau Death is. 

The collected poems of the author of "John Halifax, 
Gentleman " (Macmillan and Co.), have a pathetic interest 
jis the artistic record of a Tery gracious and comely life. 
They bring us back to the days when Philip Bourke 
Marston was young — " Philip, my King," as she called him 
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in the pretty poem of that name ; to the days of the Great 
Exhibition, with the universal piping about pe«ce; to those 
later terrible Crimean divye, when Alma and Balaclava were 
worde on the lips of our poets ; and to daya when Leonora 
was considered a very romantic name. 

" Leonora, Leonora, 
How the word toIIb — Leotwra. 
Lion-like in full-mouthed aound. 
Marching o'er the metric ground, 
With a tawny tread sublime. 
So your name moves, Leonora, 
Down my deaert rhyme." 

Mrs. Craik'a beat poems are, on the whole, those that are 
written in blank VMrse ; and these, though not prosaic, re- 
mind one that prose was her .true medium of expression. 
But Bome of the rhymed poems hare considerable merit. 
These may serve sa examples of Mrs. Craik'a style: — 

" A SKETCH. 

" Dost thou thus love me, thou all beloved. 
In whose large store the very meanest coin 
Would out-buy my whole w^thl Yet here thou comest 
Like a kind heiress frran her purple and down 
Uprising, who for pity cannot sleep, 
But goes forth to the stronger at her gate— 
The beggared stranger at her beauteous gate — 
And clothes and feeds ; scarce blest till she has blest. 

" But dost thou love me, thou pure of heart, 
Whose very looka are prayers) What couldst thou see 
In this forsaken pool by tJie yew-wood's side. 
To sit down at its bank, and dip thy hand. 
Saying, ' It is so clear I ' — and lo ! ere long, 
Its blackness caught the shimmer of thy wings. 
Its slimes slid downward from thy stainless palm. 
Its depths grew still, that there Uiy form might rise." 
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"THE NOVICE. 

" It ia near momiug. Ere the next night fflll 

I ebaJl be made the bride of heaven. Then home 
To mj Btill mji IT i age-chamber I shall come, 
And spouseless, childlesB, watch the alow yeers crawl. 

" These lips will never meet a eofter touch 
Than the stMie crucifix I kias ; no child 
Wit! clasp this neck. Ah, virgin-mother mild, 
Thy painted blisa will mock me overmuch. 

" This is the last lime I shall twist the hair 

My mother's hand wreathed, till in dust she lay: 
The name, her name given on my baptism day. 
This ia the last time I shall ever bear. 

" weary world, heavy life, farewell I 

Like a tired child that creeps into the dark 
To eob itself atJeep, where none will mark, — 
So creep I to ray silent convent cell. 

" Friends, lovers whom I loved not, kindly hearts 
Who grieve that I should ent&r this still door, 
Grieve not* Closing behind me evermore. 
Me from all anguish, as all joy, it parta. " 

The volume chronicles the moods of a sweet and 
thoughtful nature, and though many things in it may 
seem somewhat old-fashioned, it ia atill very pleasant to 
read, and has a faint perfume of withered rose-leaves 
about it. 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES (J). 



In a recent article on English, poetesses, I ventured to 
BUjTjrest that our women of letters should turn their atten- 
tion pomewhat more to prose, aad Bomewhat lees to poetry. 
Women seem to me to possess just what our Iite»:ature 
want^ — a light touch, a delicate hand, a graceful mode of 
tieatment, and an unatudied felicity of phrase. We want 
pniicono who will do for our prose what time, de Sevigne 
did for the proee of France. George Eliot's style was far 
too cumbrous, and Charlotte Bronte's too exaggerated. 
However, one must not forpet that amongst the women of 
England there have been some charming letter-writers, and 
(.-■Plainly no book oun be more deightful reading than Mrs. 
Ross's " Three Generations of Englishwomen " {J(^n 
Murray), which has recently appeared. The three Englisii- 
women whose memoirs and correspondence Mrs. Ross has bo 
admirably edited are Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, 
and Lady Duff Gordon, all of them remarkable person- 
alities, and two of them women of brilliant wit and 
European reputation. Mrs. Taylor belonged to that great 
Novwicli family uboi't whom tliL' Duke o-f Sussex leiiiarktd 
that they reversed the ordinary saying that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man. and was for many years one of the 
most distinguished figures in the famous society o[ her 
native town. Her only daughter married John Austin, the 
great authority on jurisprudence, and her salon in Pari* 
waa the centre of the intellect and culture of her day. 
Luoie Duff Gordon, the only child of John and Sarah Austin, 
inherited the talents of her parents. A beauty, a femine 
d'esprit, a traveller, and clever writer, she charmed and 
fascin&ted her age, and her premature death in Egypt was 
re&lly a loss to our literature. It is to her daughter that 
we owe this delightful volume of memoirs. 

Firsi we are introduced to Mrs. Boss's great-grand- 
mother, Mre. Taylor, who waa called by her intimate 
friends the " Mndame Roland of Norwich," from her likeness 
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to the portraits of the bandsome and unfortunate Frenoh- 
woman. We hear of her darning her boy's prey worsttd 
stockings while holding her own with Southey and 
Bn>uphtuu, and dancing round t±i6 Tree of Liberty with 
Dr. Parr when the news ot the fall of the Bastille was first 
known. Amongst her friends were Sir James Mackintosh, 
the most popular man of the day, to whom Mme. de Stael 
wrote ; " 21 n'y a pas de s(ic{ili tan* voui." " C'eet trH 
ennuyfux de diner lans vtnis ; In soeiiU we va pa» guand 
vous n'etee pat Id" ; Sir James Smith, the botanist; Crabb 
Robinson; the Gurneys ; Mrs. Barbauld ; Dr. Alderson and 
his charming daughter, Amelia. Opie ; and many other well- 
known people. Her letters nre estremely sensible and 
thoughtful. " Nothing at present,' she says in one of 
them, " Guit.s my taste so well as Susan's Latin lessons, and 
her philosophical old master. When we get to Cicero's 
disciissions on the nature of the soul, or Virgil's tine 
descriptions, my mind is tilled up. Life is either a dull 
round of eating, drinking, and sleeping, or a. spark of 
ethereal fire just kindled .... The character of girls 
must depend upon their reading aa much as ppon the com- 
pany they keep. Besides the intrinsic pleasure to be 
deriTcd from solid knowledge, a woniiin ought to consider it 
ae her best resource against poverty." This is a, somewlmt 
caustic aphorism : " A romantic woman is a troublesome 
friend, as she expeele you to be as imprudent as herself, 
r,n('i is nii.iiilied at what sJie calls coldnessi and insensibility." 
And thia is admirable : " The art of life is not to estrange 
onerelf from society, and yet not to pay too dear for it." 
This, too, is good : " Vanity, like curiosity, is wanted ae a 
stimulus to exertion; indolence would certainly get the 
better of us if it were not for these two powerful 
principles " ; and there is a keen touch of humour in the 
following : " Nothing is so gratifying as the idea that 
virtue and philanthropy are becoming fashionable." Dr. 
James Martineau, in a letter to Mrs. Rofti, gives ur a 
pleasant picture of the old lady returning from niiirket 
■" weighted by her huge basket, with the shank ot a leg of 
mutton thrust out to betray its contents," and talking 
divinely about philosophy, poets, politics, and every 
intellectual tojiic of the day. She was a woman of 
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fldiiiinible good sense, a type of Roman matron, and quite 
as tarefui as were the Ko-maa matrons to keep up the purity 
of her native tongue. 

Mrs. Taylor, however, was more or lees limited to 
XorwicK ■ Mrs. Austin was for the worid. In London, 
Paris, and Germany, she ruled and dominated society, 
loved by everyone who knew her. She is " My beat and my 
brightest " to Lord Jeffrey ; " Dear, fair, and wjge" to 
Sydney Smith; "My great ally" to Sir James Stephen; 
"Sunlight through waste weltering chaos" to Thoiuae 
Carlyle (while he needed her aid) ; " La petite mire du 
ijenre huniain" to Michael Chevalier; " Liebes Mutterlein" 
to John Stuart Mill ; and " My own ProfeseoreM " to Charles 
BuUer, to whom she taught German, m well as to the sons 
of Mr. James Mill. Jeremy Benthani, when on his death- 
bed, gave her n ring with his portrait and some of his hair 
let in behind. '" There, my dear," be said, " it is the only 
ring I ever gave a woman." She corresponded with Guizot, 
Barthelemy de St. Hilaire. the Grotes, Dr. Whewell, the 
Master ot Trinity,* Nassau Senior, the Duchesse d'Orleans, 
Victor Cousin, and many other distinguished people. Her 
translation of Ranke's " History of the Popes " is ad- 
mirable ; indeed, all her literary work was thoroughly well 
done, and her edition of her husband's " Province of Juris- 
prudence " deserves the very highest praise. Two people 
morv* unlike thnn herself imd her husband it would have 
been difficult to find. He wns hiibitually grave and 
despondent; she woa brilliantly handsome, fond of aoc'ety, 
in which she shone, and "wiih an alniost superabundance 
of energy and animal spirits," Mrs. Ross tells us. She 
married him because she thought him perfect, but he never 
produced the work of which he was worthy, and of which 
she knew him to be worthy. Her estimate of him in the 
preface to the " Jurisprudence " is wonderfully striking 
and simple. "He was never sanguine. He was intolerant 
of any imperfection. He was always under the control ot 
severe love of truth. He lived and died a poor man." She 
wag terribly disiippointod in him, but she loved hiju. Some 
years after his death, she wrote to M. Guizot; — 

'■ In the intervals of my studies of his works I read his 
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letters to me — forty-five yeart of lore-lettert — the luflt as 
tender and as passionate as the first. And how full of 
noble eentiinent*! The mid-day of our lives was clouded 
and Ktonny, full of cares and disappointtnents ; but the 
sunset was brii'ht and serene — as bright as the morning, 
and more eerene. Now it is night with me, and muet re- 
main BO till the dawn of another da;. I am alwaya alone— 
that is, / live with him." 

The most interesting letters in the book are certainly 
those to M. Guizot, with, whom she maintained the clo«est 
intellectual friendEhip ; but there is hardly one of them 
that does not contain something clever, or thoughtful, or 
witty, while those addressed to her, in turn, are very in- 
teresting. Cai'Iyle writes her letters full of lamentations. 
the wail of a Titan in pain, superbly eiaf^erated for 
literary effect. 

" Literature, one's eole craft and staff of life, lies broken 
in abeyance; what room for musio amid the braying of 
innumerable jackasses, the howling of innumerable hyaenas 
whetting the tootJi to eat them up! Alas for iti It i.s a 
a.ck, di^ointed time ; neither sball we ever mend it ; at 
best, let us hope to mend ourselves. I declare I soiuetimea 
think of throwing dawn the pen altogether as a worthleea 
weapon, iind leading out a (x>lony of these poor, starving 
drudges to the waste places irf their old Mother Earth, 
where for sweat of their brow bread will rise for them ; it 
were, perhaps, the worthiest service that at this moment 
could be rendered our old world to throw open for it the 
doora of the new. Thither must they come at last ; burEtsi 
of eloquence will do nothing; men are starving, and will 
try many things before they die. But poor I — nch Gufl .' 
I am no Hengist or Alaric ; only a writer of articles in bad 
prose. Stick to thy last, Tutor; the pen is not worth- 
less; it ii? omnipotent to those who have Faith." 

Henri Reyle (Stendhal), the great, I am often tempted 
to think the greatest of French novelifits, writes her a 
charming letter about vunneeg. " It seenia to mc," he says, 
" that, except when they read Shakespeare, Byrou, or 
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Sterne, no Englielimaii undei-sUnds nuances; we adore 
ihem. A fool saya to a woman, ' I love you ' ; tte words 
mean nothing. He might as well say, ' Olli Batachor ' ; it 
is the nvanre which gives fores to the meaning." In 1839 
Mrs. Austin writes to Victor Cousin : " I have seen young 
Gladstone, a distinguished Tory, who wants to r»eetabli^ 
education based on the Church in quite a Catholic form " ; 
and we find her corresponding with Mr. Gladstone on the 
subject of education. " If you are strong enough to pro- 
vide motives and checks," dbe says to him, "you may do 
two l>le«eed acta — reform your clergy, and teach your 
people. As it is, how few of them conceive what it is 
to teach a people I " Mr. Gladstone repliea at gre*t 
length, and in many letters, from which we may quotei this . 
pajKage: — 

" You are for pressing and urging the people to their 
profit against their inclinations : so am I. You set little 
value upon all merely technical instruction, upon all that - 
fails to touch the inner nature of man : so do I. And here 
I find ground of union broad and deep-laid. 

" But I more than doul}t whether your idea, namely, 
that of raising man to social BufHciency and morality, can 
b© accomplished, except through the ajicient religion of 
Christ ; or whether the principles of eclectioiwn are 
legitimately applicable to the Gospel; or whether, if we 
find ourselves in a state of incapacity to work through the 
Church, we can remedy the defect by the adoption of 
principles contrary to heia, 

" But, indeed, I am most unfit to pursue the subject ; 
prirate circunistaoees of no common interest are upon me, 
AH I have become very recently engaged to Miss Catharine 
Glynne, and I hop© your recollections will enable you in 
gome degree to excuse me." 

Lord Jeffrey has a very curious and suf^stive letter on 
popular education, in which he denies, or at least doubts. 
the effect of this education on morals. He^ however. 
support-B it on the ground " that it will increase the enjoy- 
ment of individuals." which is certainly a very sensible 
claim. Humboldt writes to her about an old Indian 
language which was preserved by a parrot, the tribe who 
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spoke it having been ©xterminnted, and about '" young 
Darwin," who had ji«t published his first book. Here are 
some extract* from her own letters: — 

" I heard from Lord Lajisdowne two or three days ago. 
I think he is ce que no«« avom de mieux. He wnnU only 
the enerfry that great ambition gives. He says, ' We Bhall 
have it Pai'liament of railway kings.' What can be worse 
than that? — the deificjvtion of money by a whole people. 
Ab liord Brougham says, we have no right to give ourselves 
Fharisjiical airs. I must give you a story eent to me. Mrs. 
Hudson, the railway queen, was- shown a bust of Marcus 
Aureiiua at Lord WestminBter's, on which she said, ' I 
Buppoae that is not the present marquis.' To (/ouler this, 
you must know that the extreme vulgar (hackney coachmen, 
etc) in England pronoimee " marquis ' very like " niarcuH.' " 

" Dec. 1 Tth. — Went to Savignya. Nobody was there 
but W. Grimm, and his wife, and a few men. Grimm told 
me that he had received two volumes of Norwegian fairy- 
tales, and that they were delightful. Talking of them, I 
said, ' Your children appeiLr to be the happiest in the world ; 
they live in the midst of fairy-tales.' " Ah,' said he, ' I 
must tell you about that When we were at Gottingen, 
oomebody spoke to my little son about his father's 
Milhrehen. He hud read them, but never thought about 
their being mine. He came running to me, and said, with 
an oftended Hir, " Father, they say you wrnte those fairy- 
tales ; surely you never invented such silly rubbish." He 
thought it below my dignity.' 

" Sttvigny told a Vollmmahrchen : — 

" St Anselm. wns grown old and infirm, and lay on the 
ground among thorns and thistles. Der liebe Golt said to 
him , ' You are very badly lodged there ; why don't you 
build yourself a house} ' ' Before I take the trouble,' said 
Ansehn, ' I shou'd like to know how long I have to live." 
' About thirty years,' said Der liebe Gott. ' Oh, tor so short 
a time,' replied he, ' it's not worth while,' and turned him- 
self round among the thistles. 

" Dr. Franck told me a story of which I had never Ijeard 
before. Voltaire had for some reason or other taken a 
grudge against the prophet Bnbakkuk, and affected to find 
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in him things he never wrote. Somebody took the Bible 
and be?an to demonstrate t« him that he was mistaken. 
' Cent fgal,' he said, impatiently, ' Hahakkuk itait capahh 

•'Oetol^r Zdtb, 1853 
" I am not in love with the tendencies of our modem 
novelists. There is abundance of talent, bnt writing a 
pretty, graceful, tfluchinp, yet pleasing story, la the last 
thing our writers nowadays think of ; their novels are partly 
pajiiphleta on political or Bocio.l questlone, like ' Sybil,' or 
' Alton Lock,' or ' Mary Barton,' or ' Uncle Tom ' : or th^ 
are the most minute and painful dissections of the least 
aareeoble and beautiful parts of our nature, like those of 
Miss Uronte — ' Jane Eyre ' and ' Tillette ' ; or they are & 
kind of martyrology, like Mrs. Marsh's 'Emilia Wyndham,' 
which makes you almost doubt whether any torments the 
heroine would have earned by being naughty could exceed 
those she incurred by her virtue. 

" Where, oh, where is the charming, humane, gentle 
spirit that dictated ' The Vicar of Wakefield '—the spirit 
which Goethe so justly calls vfrsohneml (reconciling), with 
all the weaknesses and woes of humanity) Have you read 
Thackeray's ' Esmond "t It is a curious and very successful 
attempt to imitate the style of our old novelists. Which of 
Mrs. Gore's novels are translated! They are very clever, 
lively, worldly, bitter, disafrreeable, and entertaining. MisB 
Austen's — are they translated? They are not new, and are 
Dut«h paintings ol every-day people — very clever, very true, 
very uniesthetic, but amusinp. I have not seen ' Ruth,' by 
Mrs. Gaskell. I hear it much admired and blamed. It is 
one of the many proofs of the desire women have now to 
/"rt'sfr questiomible topics, and to piitrr insoluble moral 
probJeius. George Sand has turned their heads in that 
direction. I think a few broad scenes or hearty jokea d la 
Fielding were very hnrmle.ai in comparison. Thev eon- 
foundfd nothing .... The 'Heir of Hedcliffe ' I 
have not read. I am not worthy of soperhuman flights of 
virtue — in a novel. I want to see hOw people act and sufler 
who are a« good-for-nothing as I am myself. Then 1 have 
the sinful pretension to be amused, whereas all our novelists 
want to reform us, and to show us what a hideous place 
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this world is : uia foi, je ne le tail que trop, without their 
help. 

" The ' Head of the Family ' has some merit«. But 
there is too much aiHiction, and miaer;, and frenzy. The 
heroine is one of those creatures, now so comaion (in novels), 
who remind me of a poor bird tied to a stake (as was once 
the cruel tport of boys) to be ' ahyed ' at {i.e., pelted) til! it 
died ; only our gentle lady-writers at the end of all untie 
the poor battered bird, and assure us that it is never the 
worse for all the blows it has had — nay, the better — and 
that new, with its broken winga, and torn feathers, and 
bruised body, it is going to be quite happy. No, fair 
ladies, you know that it is not eo—reaigntd, if you ple^kse, 
but make me no shams of happinees out of suoh wrecks." 

In politics Mrs. Austin was a philosophicaj To 17. 
Radicalism she detested, and she and mo«t of her friends 
seem to have regarded it as moribund. " The Radical 
party is evidently effete," she writes to M. Victor Cousin ; 
" the probable leader of the Tory party ia Mr. Gladstone." 
" The people must be instructed, must be guided, must be, 
in short, governed," she writes el ee where ; and in a letter 
to Dr. Whewell, she says : " The state of things in France 
fills me with the deepest anxiety on one point, the point 
on which the permanency of our institutions and our 
salvation as a nation turn. Are our higher classes able to 
kc-ep the lead of the rest 1 Jt they are, we are safe ; if not. 
I agree with my poor dear Charles BuUer — our turn must 
come. Now Cambridge and Oxford nuist really look to 
this." The belief in the power of the Universities to stem 
the current of democracy is charming. She grew to regard 
Carlyle as " one of the dissolvents of the age — ns 
mischievous as his eitravagances will lot him be"; speaks 
of Kingsley and Maurice as "pernicious"; and talks of 
John Stuart Mill aa a " demagogue." She was no 
doclrinaire. " One ounce of education demanded is worth 
a. pound imposed. It is no use to give the meat before you 
give the hunger." She was delighted at a letter of St. 
Hilaire's, in which he said, "We have a system and no re- 
sults ; you have results and no system." Yet she had a 
deep sympathy with the wants of the people. She was 
horrified at something Babbage told her of the population 
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of some of tlie manufacturing towns, who are worked out 
before they attain ti> thirty yeajs of age. " But I am 
persuaded the remedy wiil not come from the people," she 
addtt. Many of her letters are concerned with the question 
of the higher educittion of women. She discuBsea Buckle's 
lecture on " The Influence of Women upon the Progress of 
Knowledge," a:dmit8 to M. Guizot that womnn'a intellectual 
life is largely coloured by the emotions, but adds ; " One ia 
not precisely a fool because one's opinions are greatly 
influenced by one's affections. The opinions of men are 
often influenced by worse thingfs," Dr. Whewell consults 
her about lectiiring women on Plato, being slightly afraid 
leet people should think it ridiculous; Comte writes her 
elaborate letters on the rela.tion of women to progress ; and 
Mr. Gladstone promiaea that Mrs. Gladstone will carry out 
a.t Hawarden the suggestions contained in one of her 
pamphletai She was alwa.y8 very practical, and never lost 
her admiration for plain sewing. 

AH through the book we come axiross interesting and 
amusing things. She get« St. Hilaire to order a lai^, 
sensible bonnet for her in Paris, which was at once 
christened the " Aristotelian," and was supposed to be the 
only useful bonnet in England. Grote has to leave Paris 
after the ruiiji d'Hal, he tells her, because he t mnot bcr 
to see the establishment of a Greek tyrant. Alfred de 
Vigny, Mooaulay, John Stirling, Sou they, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, .Hallam, and Jean Jacques Ampere alt contri- 
bute to these pleaaant pages. She seems to have inspired 
the warmest feelings of friendship in those who knew her. 
(Juizot. writ** to htr ; " Madfljne do Stad used to say tha.t 
the best thing in the world was a serious Frenchman. I 
turn the compliment, and say that the best thing in the 
world is an affectionate Enjilishman. How much more an 
Englishwoman! Given equal qualities, a woman is always 
more charming thaji a. man." 

Lucie Austin, afterwards Lady Duff Gordon, was bom 
in 1821. Her chief playfellow was John Stuart Mill, and 
Jeremy Bentham's garden was her playground. She was a 
lovely, romantic child, who was always wanting the flowers 
to talk to her, and used to invent the most wonderful 
stories L'.bout animals, of whom she was piissionately fond. 
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In 133i Mrs. Austin decided on leaving England, and 
Sydney Smith wrote his immortal letter to the little girl ; — 

" Lucte^ Lacie, iny dear child, don't tear your frook ; 
tearinjr frocks is not of itself a proof of genius. But. write 
as your mother writes, act as your mother acts : he frank, 
ioyuj, affectionate, aimple, honest, and then integrity or 
laceration of frock is of little import. And, Lucie, dear 
child, mind your arithmetic. You know in the first sum of 
yours I ever eaw there was a uiiBtiike. You had carried 
two (aa a cab is licensed to do), and you ought, dear Lucie, 
to have C4irried but one. la tiis a triflel What would life 
be without arithmetic but a scene of horrorsl You are 
going to Boulogne, the city of debts, peopled by men who 
have never understood arithmetic. By the time you return 
I shall probflbly have received my first paralytic stroke, 
and shall have lost all recollection of you. Therefore, I now 
give you my parting advice — don't marry anybody who has 
not a tolerable understanding, and a thousand a year. And 
God bJeas you, dear child." 

• At Boulogne she sat neit Heine at tahlf-d'h6tr. " He 
heard me speak German to ray mother, and soon began to 
talk to me, and then said, ' When you go back to England, 
you can tell your friends that you have seen Heinrich 
Heine." I replied, 'And who is Heinrich Heine?' He 
laughed herrtily, and took no offence at my ignorance ; and 
we used to lounge on the end of the pier together, where he 
told me stories in which fish, meniiaids, water-sprites, and 
a very funny old French fiddler with a poodle, were mixed 
up in the most fanciful manner, sometimes humorous, and 
v(-yy cften patlietic, c«pe:ially wjien the water- sprites 
brought him greetings from the ' Nord See.', He was so 
kind to me, and so sarcastic %•> everyone else." Twenty 
years afterwards the little girl whose " braunc Augen " 
Heine had celebrated in hia charming poem, " Wenn ich an 
deinera Hause," used to go and see tie dying poet in Paris. 
■' It does one good," he said to her, " to see a woman who 
does not carry nbout a broken heart, to be mended by all 
sorts of men, like the women here, who do not see that a 
total want of heart is their real failing." On another 
occasion lie said to her: " I have now made peace with the 
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whole world, aod at last also wiUi God, who sends thee to 
me «a a. beautiful angel of death. I «hall certainly boou 
die." Lady Dull Gordon said to him : " Poor poet, do you 
still retain such splendid illueions, tha.t you transform a 
triivelling English wo man into Azraell That used not to be 
the case, for you alwR-ys disliked us." He answered : 
" Tea, I do not know what possessed me to dislike the 
English. It was only petulance. I never hated them ; 
indeed, I never knew them. I was only once in England, 
but knew no one ; and found London very dreary, and the 
people njid the etreeta odious. But England has revenged 
herself well ;*Bhe has sent me two eicellent friends — thyself 
and Milnes, that good Milnes." 

There are delightful letters from Dicky Doyle here, 
with the moat amusing dniwinga, one of the present Sir 
Robert Peel ns he made his maiden speech in th& House 
being excellent; and the various deacriptiona of Hassan's 
pertormnncea are eitremely amusing. Hassan was a black 
boy, who had been turned away by his master because he 
waa going blind, and was found by Lady Dufl Gordon one 
night sitting on her doorstep. She took care of him, and 
had him cured, and he seems to have been a constant 
source of delight to everyone. On one occasion, when 
Prince Ijouis Napoleon (the late Emperor of the French) 
came in unexpectedly, he gravely said ; " Please, my lady, I 
ran out and bought two-pennyworth of sprats for the 
Prince, and for the honour of the house." Here ia an 
amusing letter from Mrs. Norton: — 

" Mr Dbak Lccih, — ^We hare never thanked you for the 
red Pott, which no early Christian should be without, and 
which . add that finishinj^-stroke to the splendour ot our 
demesne, which was supposed to depend on a roc's egg in 
lese intelligent times. We have now a warm Pomjieian 
i-l,[.'tai-i'nce, and the constant contemplation of tliese 
clnasical objects favours the beauty of the facial line; for 
what can be deduced from the (;reat fii^t, apparent in all 
the states ot antiquity, that straight nosee were the ancient 
custom, but the logical assumption that the constant habit 
of tuminfT up the noee at unsightly objects — such as the- 
National Gallery and other offenaive and obtrusive things — 
has produced the modem divergence from the true and 
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proper line of profile) I rejoice to think that we ourselves 
are exempt. I attribute this to our love of Pompeian Pots 
(on account of the beauty tuid digtinction of this Pot's shape 
I g.pell it with a big P), which has kept ub straight iu a 
world of CTOokedDesa. The pursuit of profiles under diffi- 
culties—how much more rare than a pursuit of knowledge! 
Talk of setting good examples before our children! Boh I 
let us set good Pompeian Pots before our children, and 
when th^ grow up they will not depart from them." 

Lady Duff Gordon's " Letters from the Cape," and her 
brilliant translation of " The Arober Witch," are, of course^ 
well known. The latter book was, with Lady Wilde's 
translation of " Sidonia the Sorceress," my favourite 
romantic readinfr when a boy. Her letters from Egypt are 
wonderfully vivid and picturesque. Here is an intereeting 
bit of art-criticism: — 

" Shereef Yoosuf laughed heartily over a print in an 
illustrflted paper from a picture of Hilton's of ' Rebekah at 
the Well,' with the old • Vnkeel ' of Sidi Ibrnhcem 
(Abraham's chief servnjit) kneeling before the girl he was 
sent to fetch, like on old fool, without his turhna, and 
Rebekah and the other girls in queer fancy dresses, and 
the camels with snouts like pigs. ' If the painter could not 
go into Sena to see how the Arab really looks,' said 
Sheykh Yoosuf, ' why did he not paint a well in England, 
with girls like English peasBntal At least it would have 
looked natural to English people, and the Vakeel would not 
seem so like a madman if he had taken off a hat.' I 
c(-id'ally agree with YoosuFs art-criticism. Fancy pictures 
of Eastern things are hopelessly absurd." 

Mrs. Ross has certainly produced a most fascinating 
volume, and her book is one of the books of the aeason. It 
is edited with tact and judgment. 

" Caroline " (Richard Bentley and Son), by Lady Lind- 
say, if» certainly Lady Lindsay's beat work. It is written 
in a very clever modern style, and ia as full of esprit and 
wit aa it is of subtle psychological insight. Caroline is an 
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heircas, who, coming downstairs at n. Continentti] hotel, falls 
iato the arms of a. oharniinp, penniless young man. Th« 
hero of the novel is thei young mna's friend, Lord Lezamont, 
wto makes the " great renunciation," and Bueceeds in being 
fine without being priggish, and Quiiotic without being 
ridiculous, Miss Ffoulkee, the elderly spinster, is a capital 
character, and, indeed, the whole book is cleverly written. 
It has aJso the advantage of being in only one volume. The 
influence of Mudie on literature, the baneful influence of the 
circulating library, ia clearly on the wane. The gain to 
literature is incalculable. Engtieh novels were becoming 
very tedious with their three volumes of padding — at least, 
the second volume was always padding — and extremely 
indigestible. A recklesa punster once remarked to me, 
apropos of English novels, that " the proof of the padding 
ifl in the eating," and certainly English fiction has been 
very heavy — heavy with the best intentions. Lady Lindsay's 
book is a sign that belter things are ia store for us. She is 
brief and bright 

What are the best book^ to give as Christmas presents 
to good piris who are always pretty, or to pretty girls who 
are occasionally good! People are so fond of giving away 
what they do not want themselves, that charity is largely on 
the increase. But with this kind of charity I have not 
much, sympathy. If one gives away a book, it should be a 
charming book — so channing, that one regrets having given 
it, and would not take it back. Looking over the 
Christmas books sent to me by various publishers, I And 
that theise are the best and the most pleasing ; — " Gleanii^ 
from the Graphic," by Randolph Caldicott (George Bout- 
ledgir and Sons), a most fascinating volume full of sketches 
that have real wit and humour of line, and are not simply 
dependent on what the French call the liyende, the literary 
explanation ; " Meg's Friend " (Blackie and Sons), by Alice 
Corkrao, one of our most delicate and graceful pro«e- 
writers in the sphere of fiction, and one whose work has -he 
rare artistic qualities of refinement aad simplicity; 
" Under False Colaur» " (Blackie and Sons), by Sarah 
Dowdney, an excellent story ; " The Fisherman's Daughter " 
(Hatcharda), by Florence Montgomery, the author of 
" Misunderstood," a. tale with real charm of idea and treat- 
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ment ; " Under a Cloud "' (Hatehftrds), by the author of 
" The Atelier du hji," and quite worthy of its author ; " The 
Third MisB St, Quentin " (HatohardB), by Mrs. Moleewortli, 
B.nd "A Chri»:tmas Poey " (Mncmillun and Co.), from the 
samo fascinating pen, and with delightful illustrations Dy 
Walter Crane. Miss -Rosa MulhoUand'a " Giaonetta " 
(Blackic and Sons) and Miss Agnes Gibeme's " Ralph Hard- 
castle's Will" ([lutchardfi) are also admirable books for 
presents, and the bound volume of " Atnlanta " has much 
that is delightful both in art and in literature. 

The prettiest, indeed the most beautiful, book from an 
artistit point of view is undoubtedly Mr. Walter Crane's 
"Florii's Feast" (Caasell and Co.). It is an imaginative 
Masque ot Flowers, and as lovely in colour oa it is 
exquisite in design. It shows us the whole pomp and 
pageant of the year, the Snowdrops like white-crested 
tnights, the little naked Crotus kneeling to catch the eun- 
light in his golden chalice, the Daffodils blowing their 
trumpets like young hunters, the Anemones with their wind- 
blown riiiiiient, the green-kirtled Marsh-raarigoldB, and the 
" Lady-smocks all silver- white," tripping over the meadows 
like Arcadian milk-innids. Buttercups . ' 
white-plumed Thorn in spiky armour, 
imperial borne in stately procession, 
~ " . ^ . . ^jjjj their spring bella, and 



" amall and sweet, 

Si douce est la Marguerite." 

Gorgeous Peonies, and Columbinee " that drew the car of 
Venus," and the Rose with her lover, and the stately white- 
vestured Lilieii, and wide staring Ox-eyes, and scnrlet 
Poppies jinss before us. There are Primroeea and Corn- 
cocklfs, Clirysantbemums in robes of rich brocade. Sun- 
flowers and tjdl Hollyhocks, and pale Cbristmas Roses. The 
desiuns for the Daffodils, the wild Roses, the Convolvulus, 
anJ the Hollyhock are admirable, and would be beautiful in 
embroidery or in any pi-ecious niMterial. Indeed, anyone 
who wishes to find beautiful designs cannot do better than 
get the book. It is, in its way, a little masterpiece, and 
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its grace and fancy, and bea.uty of line and colour, cannot 
be over-estimated. The Greeks gave human form to wood 
and stream, and aaw Nature best in Naiad or in Dryad. Mr. 
Crane, with something of Gothic fantasy, haa caught the 
Greek feeling, the love of personification, the passion for 
representing things under the conditions of the human 
form. The flowers are to him so many knights and ladies, 
page-boys or ahepherd-boys, divine nymphs or simple girls, 
and in their fair bodies or fanciful raiment one can, see the 
flower's very form and absolute essence, so that one loves 
their artistic tru^ no lese than their artistic beauty. This 
book contains some of the best work Mr. Crane has ever 
done. Bis art is netrer so successful as when it is entirely 
remote from life. The slightest touch of actuality seema to 
kill it. It lives, or should live, in a world of its own 
fashioning. It is decorative in ita complete subordination 
of fact to beauty of eSect, in the grandeur of ita curves and 
tines, in its entirety imaginative treatm^it. Almost every 
page of this book gives a suggestion for scnne rich tapestry, 
some fine screen, some painted caaione, some carving in 
wood or ivory. 

From Messrs. HUdedieimer and Faulkner I have re- 
ceived a large oollection of Christmaa oards and illustrated 
books. One of the latter, an idition de luxe of Sheridan's 
" Here's to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen," is very cleiveirly 
illustrated by Miss Alice Havere and Mr, Ernest Wilson. 
It seems to me, however, that there ia a danger of modem 
illustration beoomii^ too pictorial. What we need is good 
book-ornament^ decorative ornament that will go with type 
and printing, and give to each page a harmony and unity of 
effect. Merely dotting a page with reproductions of water- 
colour drawings will not do. It is true that Japanese art, 
which is essentially decorative, is pictorial alao. But the 
Japanese have the most wonderful delicacy of touch, and 
with a science so subtle that it gives the effect of exquisite 
accident, they can by mere placing make an undecorated 
apace decorative. There is also an intimate connection 
between their art and . their handwriting or printed 
characters. Th^ both go together, and show the same 
feeling for form and line. Our aim should be to discover 
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Bome mode of illustration thfit will harmouiee with the 
shapes of our lettera At present there is a discord between 
our pictorial UlustratJona and our unpictorial type. The 
formeir are too essentially imitatiTe in character, and often 
disturb a page instead of decorating it. However, I 
suppose we must regard moat of these Chriatmaa books as 
meroly books of pictures, with a running accompaniment of 
explanatory t«zb. As the text, aa a rule, consists of poetry, 
this is putting the poet in a very subordinate position ; but 
tlie poetry in the books of this kind is not, as a rule, of a 
very high order of excellence. 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES (2). 

" The various collectors of Irish folk-li»«," Ba;s Mr. W. B. 
Yeats in hia chnnmng little book " Ftury and Folk Tales of 
the Irish Peaaamtiy " (Walter Soott), " havei, from our poiat 
of view, one great meirit^ and, from the point of view of othea^, 
one great faultu Th«7 have made tlieir work literature ruther 
than science and told us of the Iri^ peasantry rather than 
of the primitive history of majikind, or whatever else the 
folklorista are on the gad after. To be considered scientists 
th^ahould have tabulated all their tales in fonns like grocers' 
bills — item tJie foiiy king, item the fairy queen. Instead 
of this, they have caught the very voice of the people, the 
very pulse of life, each givingi what was most ootiotsi in hia 
day. Croker and Lover, full of the ideas of the harum-scarum 
Irish geatiljty, saw everyUting humorised. The impulse of the 
Irish literature of their tjme came from a olass that did not — 
mainly for political reasoos — t«ke the populace seriously, and 
imagined the country as a humorist's Arcadia ; of its pasaioa, 
its glomn, itstragedy, they knew nothing. What they did was 
not wholly false ; they merely magnified an irresponsible type, 
found ofteneet among boatmen, carmen, aad gentlemen's ser- 
TantB, into the type of a whole nation, and created the stage- 
Irishman. The writings of Torty-eig^t and the Famine com- 
bined burst their bubble. Their work had the dash as wedl 
as the ahallownem of an ascendent and idle class ; and, in 
Croker, is touched everywhere with beau^, a gentle Aroadian 
beauty. Carleton, a peasant bi>m,-haB in many of hie stories, 
more especially in his ghost stories, a much more serious way 
with him, for all his humour. Kennedy, an old bookseller in 
Dublin, who seems to have had something of genuine beJief 
in the fairies, corner next in time. He has far less literajy 
faculty, but is wonderfully accurate, giving often the very 
words in which the stories were told. But the best book 
sintii Croker is Lady Wilde's ' Ancient Legends.' The humour 
bus ull given way to pathos and tenderness. We have here 
the innermost heart of the Celt in the moments he has grown 
to love through years of persecution, when, cushioning himself 
about with dreams, and hearing fairy songs in the twilight, 
he ponders on the soul and on the dead. Here is the Celt. 
only it is the Celt dreaming." 

D 2 
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Into ft volume of very moderate dimeneions, and of ei- 
tremely moderate price, Mr. Yeata has collected together the 
moat charncteriatic oF our Irish folklore stories, grouping 
theni together according to subject First come tie ■" Troop- 
ing Fairies." The peasants bbj that the«e are fallen angels 
who were not good enough to be saved, nor bad enough te be 
lost ; but the Irish antiquarianB see in them the gods of 
Pagan Ireland, who, when no longer worshipped or fed with 
ofleringB, dwindled away in the popular imagination, and 
are now only a few spans in height. Their chief occupations 
are feasting, fighting, making lore, and playing the most 
beautiful music, ^ey have only one industrious person 
(unong them, the Leprachaun (the Little Shoemaker). Iti is 
his duty to repair their shoes when they wear them out with 
dancing. Mr. Yeata teltaus that near the village of Bailisodnre 
is an old woman who lived among them for Hcven years. When 
^e catne home she had no toe« ; she had damped them all 
off. On May Eve, every seventh, year, they fight for the 
harvest, for the best ears of grain belong tO' tbem. An old 
man inftnmed Mr. Yeats that he saw them fight once, and 
that they tore the thatch oR a. heusei Had anyone cUe been 
near they would merely have seen a frreat wind whirling 
everything into the air as it passed. When the wind drives 
the leaves and straws before it, that is the fairies, and the 
peasants take their hats ofi and aay " God bless them." When 
they are gay, th^ sing. Many of the most beautiful tunes 
of Ireland are only Uieir music caught up by eavesdroppers. 
No prudent peasant would bum " The Pretty Girl Milking the 
Cow " near a fairy rath, for they are jeaioua, and do not like 
to hear their songs on clumsy mortal life. Blake once saw a 
fairy's funeral. But this, as Mr. Teats points out. must have 
been an English fairy, for the Iridi fairies never die ; they are 
immortal. 

Then come the " Solitary Fairies," amongst them we find 
the little Lepraehaun mentioned above. He haa grown very 
rich, as he possesses all the treaaure^rocks buried in war- 
time. In the early part of this century, according io Croker, 
they used to show in Tipperary a little shoe torgotteqi by the 
fairy shoemaker. Then there are two rather disreputable 
little fairies— the Cluricaun, who gets intoxicated in gentle- 
men's cellars, and " The Red Man," who plays unkind practical 
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jokes. The Fear-Gurta (Htiti, of Hunger) ie nn emaciated 
phantom who goes through the land in time/ of famine, begging 
an alma, and bringing good luck to the giver. The Water- 
Shftrie is own brother to the English. Jack-o'-Lan tern. The 
Leanhaun Shee (Fairy Mistress) seeks the love of mortals. 
If they refuse, she must be their slave ; if they consent, they 
are here, and can only escape by finding another to take 
their place. The fairy lives on their life^ and they waste away. 
Death is no escape from her. She is the Guelic Muse, for she 
gives inspiration to those she persecutes. The Gaelic poeta 
die young, for she is restless, and will not let them remain 
long on earth. The Pooka is essentially nn animal spirit, and 
fome have considered him the forefather of Shakespe-aie's 
" Puck." He lives on solitary mountains, and among old 
ruins " grown monstrous with much solitude," and is of the 
race of the nightmare. He has many shapes — is now a horse, 
now a goat, now an eagle. Like all spirits, he is only half in 
the world of form. The Banahee does not care much for our 
democratic levelling tendencies ; she only loves old families, 
and despises the pan-nnu or the nauveau riehe. When more 
than one Banshee is present, and they wail and sing in chorus, 
it is for the death of some holy or great one. An omen tliat 
sometimes accotnpajiies the Banshee is an immense black 
coach, mounted by a coffin, ajid drawn by headless horses 
driven by a Bullahan. A Dullahan is the most tei-ribie 
thing in the world. In 1807 two of the sentries stationed 
outside St. James's Park saw one climbing the railings, and 
died of fright Mr. Teats auggesta that they are possibly 
descended frcMn that Irish giant who swam across the Channel 
with his he>ad in his teeth. 

Then come the stories of ghosts, of saints and priests, and 
of giants. The ghosts live in a state intermediary between this 
world and the neit They are held there by some earthly 
longing or affection, or some duty unfulfilled, or amrer 
against the living ; th^ are those who are too good for hell 
and too bad for heaven. Sometimes they take the form of 
insects, especially that of butterflies. The author of "The 
Parochial Survey of Ireland " heard a woman say to a child, 
who was chasing a butterfly, " How do you know it is not the 
soul of your grandfather?" On November Eve thoy are 
abroad, and dance with the fairies. As for the saints and 
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prieBtB, there are no martyrs in the stories. That ancient . 
chronicler Giraldus Cambrensis taunted tiie Archbishop of 
Cashel, because no one in Irela-nd had received' the crown of 
martyrdom. " Our people may be barbarous," the prelate 
anawM-ed, " but they have never lifted their hands against 
God's saints ; but uow that a people have come amongst us 
who know how to make them " (it waa just after the English 
invasion) " we shaJl have martyrs plentifully." The giaats 
were the old Pagan heroes of Ireland, who grew bigger and 
bi^er, just as the gods gr&w smaJIer and amaUer. "Hie fact 
is they did oot wait for ofieringa ; they took them vi ft armt*. 

Some of tiie prettiest stories are those that cluster round 
Tir-ndn-Og. This is the Country of the Young, " for age and 
death have not found it, neither tears nor loud laughter have 
gone near it" One man haa gone there and returned. The 
bard Oisen — who wandered away on a white horse, moving 
on the smiace of the foam with his fairy Niamh — lived there 
300 years, and then returned in search of his oomrades. The 
moment his foot touched ttie earth his 300 years fell on him. 
and he was bowed double, and his beard swept the ground. 
He described his sojourn in the Land of Youth to St. Patrick 
before he died. Since then, according to Mr. Yeats, " many 
have seen it in many places ; some in the depths of lakes, 
and have heard rising therefrom a vague sound of bells ; 
more have seen it far off on the horison, as they peered out 
from the western oliSs. Not three years ago a fisherman 
imagined that he saw it." 

Mr. Teats has certainly done his work very well. He has 
shown great critical capacity in his selection of the stories 
and his little introductions are charmingly written. It is 
delightful to come across a collection of purely imaginativ«r 
work, and Mr. Teats has- a very quick instinct in finding out 
the beet and the most beautiful things in Irish folklore. I 
am also glad to see that he has not confined himself entirely 
to prose, but has induded Allingham's lovely poem on the 
fairies : — 

" Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen. 
We dare not go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
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Wee folk, good folk. 

Trooping altogether ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl'a feather. 

" Dovn along the rock^ shore 

Some make fiieir home; 
They live on criapy panoakea 

Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeda 

Of the black mountain lake. 
With froga for their watchnlogt 

All night awake. 

" High on the hill-top 

The old king sits. 
He is now so old and grey 

He's tugb lost his wits. 
With a bndge of white mist 

Colunkill he cro»9e« 
On his etat«ly journeys 

From SlieveJeague to Rosses ; 
Or going up witii music, 

On cold atarry nights. 
To sup with, the Queen 

Of t^ gay NtHTtbem Lights;'' 

All lovers of fairy talee and folklore should get this little 
book. "The Horned Womwi," "The Priest's Soul," and 
" Teig O'Kane," are really marreltous in their way ; and, 
indeed, there is hardly a single story that is not worth 
reeding and thinking over. 

The wittiest writer in France at preoent is a woman. 
That clever, that ipirituelle grande dame, who baa adopted 
the pseudonym of " Gyp," has in her own country no rival. 
Her wit, her dedicate and delightful esprit, her faacioating 
modernity, and her light, happy touch, give her a unique 
position in that literary movement which has taken for it« 
object the reproduction of contemporary life. Such books 
M " Autour du Manage," " Autow- du Divorce," and " Le 
Petit Bob," are, in their way, little playful masterpieces, 
and the only work in England that we could compare with 
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them is Violet Fane's " Edwin and Angelina Papers." To 
the same brilliant pen which gave us th€«e niee and witty 
studiee of modern lite we owe now a mtwe seriouE, more 
elabwate production. " Helen Davenaat " (Chapman and 
Hall) is 08 earnestly wrought out as it is cleverly conceived. 
If it has a fault, it is that it is too full of matter. Out of 
the Bame maiterial a more economical writer would have 
made two novels and half-ardozen psychological studies for 
publicatjon in American magazines. Thackeray once met 
Bishop Wilberforce at dinner at Dean Stanley's, and, after 
listening to the eloquent prelate's extraordinary flow and 
fund of atories, remarked to his neighbour, " I could not 
bSotA to spend at that rate." Violet Fane is certainly 
laTishly extravagant of incident, plot, and character. But 
we must not quarrel with riokneas of subjectrmatter at a 
tune when tenuity of purpose and meagreness of motive 
aeem to be becoming tiie dwninant not^ of contemporary 
fiction. The side-iasues of the story are so oomplei that it 
i» difficult, almost impossible, to describe the plot in any 
adequate manner. The interest centres round a young girl, 
Helen Daveuant by name^ who contracts a private and 
clandestine marriage with one of those mysterious and 
fascinatang foreign noblemen who are becoming so in- 
valuable to writers of fiction, eitheir in nanative or dramatic 
form. Shortly after the majrriage her husband is arrested 
fiH- a terribta murder committed some years before in 
Russia, under the evil influence of occult magic and 
mesmerism. The crime was done in a hypnotic state, and, 
as described by Violet Fane^ seems mudi more probable 
than the actual hypnotic experimenta recorded in scientifio 
publications. 'Hiis is the supr^ne advantage that fiction 
possesses over fact. It can make things artistically 
probable; can call for imaginative and realistic credence; 
can, by force of mere style, compel us to believe. The 
ordinary novelists, by keeping dose to the ordinary in- 
ddents of common-place life, seem to me to abdicate half 
their power. Romance, at any rate, welcomes what is 
wonderful ; the temper of wonder is part of her own secret ; 
she loves what is strange and curious. But besides the 
marvels of occultism and hypnotism, there are many other 
things in " Helen Davenant " that are worthy d study. 
Violet Fane writes an admirable style. The opening chapter 
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of the book, with ite terrible poignant tragedy, is most 
powerfully written, and I cannot help wondering thut the 
clever autboreae oared to abandon, even for a moment, the 
superb psychological opportunity that this chapter afCords. 
The touches of nature, tbe vivid sketches of high life, the 
subtle renderings of the phases and faoicies of society, are 
also admirably done. " Helen Da>venant " is certainly 
clever, and slu>ivs that Violet Fane can write prose that is 
Be good as her verse, and can look at life not merely from 
the point of view of the poet, but also from the standpoint 
of the philosopher, the keen observer, tie fine social critic. 
To be a fine social critic is no small thing, and to be able 
to incorporate in a work of fiction the reeuits of such careful 
observation is to achieve what is out of the reach of many. 
The difficulty under which the novelists <rf our day labour 
seems to me to be this : if they do not go into eociety, their 
books are unreadable ; and if they do go into society, they 
have no time left for writing. However, Violet Fane hae 
solved the fH^>bleni. 

"The chronicles which I am about to present to the 
reader a^e not the result of any conscious effort of the 
imagination. They are, as the title-page indicates, records 
of dreams occurring at intervals during the last ten years, 
and transcribed, pretty nearly in the order of their 
occurrence, from my diajy. Written down as soon as 
possible after awaking from the dumber during which they 
presented themselves, these narratives, necessarily un- 
studied in style, and wanting in elegance of diction, have at 
leaat the merit of fresh and vivid colour ; for they were 
committed to paper at a moment when the effect and 
impress of each successive vision were strong and forceful 
on the mind . , , . 

" The most remarkable features <^ the experiences I am 
about to record are the methodical consecutivmess of their 
eequeocee, and the intelligent purpose disclosed alike in the 
events witnessed and in the words heard or read .... 
I know of no parallel to this phenomenon, unless in the 
pages of Bulwer Lytton's romance entitled ' The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine,' in which is related the story of a German 
student endowed with so marvellous a faculty erf dreaming, 
that for him the normal conditions of sleeping and waking 
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became reversed ; hia true life wa« that whieh he lived In his 
slumbers, and hia hours of wakefulness appeared to him as 
so many uneventful and inactive intervals' of arrest, 
occurring: in an existence of intense and vivid interest which 
wa« wholly passed in the hypnotic state .... 

" During the whole period covered by tbeee dreams I 
have been busily and almost continuously engrossed with 
scdentiiic aad lit^ary pursuit^ demflodtng accurate 
judgment and complete Helf-po89e«8i<m and rectitude of 
mind. At the time wh»i many of the most vivid and re- 
markable visions occuirred, I was following my course as a 
student at the Paris Faculty of Medicine, pr^aring for 
eaamiuAtions, daily visiting hospital wards as dresser, and 
attending lectures. Later, when I had taken my degree, I 
was engaged in the duties of my profession and in writing 
for the Press on scientific subjects. Neither had I evw 
taken opium, haftchish, or other diwun-producing agent, A 
cup of tea or coffee represents the extent of my tDdulgencea 
in this direction. I mention these details in order to guard 
against inferences which might otherwise be dra.wn as to the 
genesis of my faculty. 

" It may, perhaps, be worthy of notice thU by far the 
luger number of the dreams set down in this volume 
occurred towards dawn; sometimea even, after eum-i^e, 
during a 'second sleep.' A condition <^ fasting, united 
possibly with acune subtle magnetic or otlier atmospheric 
state, seems, therefore, to be that mo&t <^>en to impressions 
of the kind." 

This is the account given by the late Dr. Anna Eingsford 
of the genesis of her remarkable volume, " Dreams and 
Dream-Stories " (Geoi^ Redway) ; and certainlv some (■*' 
the stories, especially those entitled " Steepside," " Beyond 
the Sunset," and " The Village of Seers," are well worth 
reading, though not intrinsically finer, either in motive or 
idea, than the general run of magazine stories. No one 
who had the privilege of knowing Mra Eingsford, who was 
one of the brilliant women of our day, can doubt for a single 
moment that these tales came to her in the way ike 
describes; but to me the result is just a little disappointing. 
Perhaps, however, I expect too much. There is no reason 
whatsoever why the imagination should be finer in hours of 
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dreaming than it is in hours of waking. Mrs. Kingsford 
quotes a letter written by Jamblichua to Agathocles, in 
which he says : " The soul haa a two-foW life, a lower and a 
higher. In aleep the soul is liberated from the constraint 
of the body, and enters, as an emancipated being, on it« 
divine life of intelligence. The nobler part of the mind is 
thus united by abstraction to higher natures, and becomes 
a participant in the wisdom and foreknowledge of the 
gods .... The night-time of the body is tbe day- 
time of the soul." But the great maaterpieces of literature 
and the great secrets of wisdom have not been communi- 
cated in this way ; and even in Coleridge's case, though 
" Kubla Khan " is wonderful, it is not more wonderful, 
while it is certeinly less complete, than " The Ancient 
Mariner." 

As for the dreams themselves, which occupy the first 
portion ot the book, their value, of course, depends chiefly 
on the value of the truths or predictiMis which they are 
supposed to impart. I must confess that most modern 
mysticism seems to ma to be simply a meithod of imparting 
useless knowledge in a form that no one can unden^tand. 
Allegory, parable, and vision have their high artistic uses, 
but their philoeophioal and scientifio use« are very small. 
However, here is one of Mrs. Eingsford's dreams. It has a 
pleasant quaintness about it: — 

"THE WONDERFUL SPECTACLES. 

" I waa walking alone on the sea-ahore. The day was 
edngularly clear and sunny. Inland lay the most beautiful 
landscape ever seen : and far off were ranges of tall hills. 
the highest peaks of which wtre white witli iglitterinif 
snows. Along the sands by the sea came towards me a man 
accoutred as a postman. He gave me a letter. It. was 
from you. It ran thus;- — 

■■ ■ I have got hold of the earliest and most pretsious book 
eatant. It waa written before the world b^ran. The text 
is easy enough to read; but tJie notes, whicli are very 
copious and numerous, are in such minute and obscvre 
characters that I cannot make them out, I want you to 
pet for me the spectacles which Swedenborg used to wear ; 
not tlie smaller pair — those he gave to Hans Christian 
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Andersen — but the laa-ge pair, aod these seem to have prot 
mUliiid. I think tliey are Spinoza's niuke. You know, 
he was an opticaJ-glaflB maker by profession, and the best 
we ever had. See if you can get theni for me.' 

" Wien I looked up after reading thLs letter I saw the 
postman haBtening away across the sajids, and I cried out 
to him, 'Stop! how am I to send the answerl Will you 
not wait for it) ' 

'' He looked round, stopped, and came back to me. 

" ' I liave the answer here,' he said, tapping his letter- 
bag, ' and I shall deliver it immediately,' 

" ' How can you have the answer before I have writteu 
it J ' I asked. ' You are making a mistake.' 

" ' No,' he aaid. ' In the city from, which I come the 
replies are all writt^i at the oiHce, and sent out with the 
letters themselves. Tour reply is in my bag.' 

" ' Let me see it,' I said. He took another letter from 
his wallet, and gave it to me. I opened it, and read, in 
my own handwriting, this answer, addressed to you: — 

" ' The spectacles you want can be bought in London : 
but you will not be able to use them at once, for they have 
not beem worn for many years, and they sadly want 
cleaning. This you will not be able to do yourself in 
London, because it is too dark there to see well, and because 
your fingwB are not small enough to clean them properly. 
Bring them here to me, and I will do it for you.' 

" I gave this letter back to the postman. He smiled and 
nodded at me ; and then I perceived, to my astonishment, 
that he wore a camel's hair tunic round hia waist. I had 
been on the point of addressing him — I know not why — 

Hermri. But I now saw that he must be John the 



I my fright at having spokei 



Bflntist : 
Saint I awoke. 

Mr. Ma'tland, who rdita the present voluii 
was joint-author with Mrs. Kingsfoixl of that c 
'■ Tlie Perfect Way." states in a foot-note that i 
rent inatanoe tlie dreamer knew nothing of Spin 
t'me. and was quite unaware that he was an optician : and 
t^^e int?>ntretataon of the diieam, as given by him, is that 
the Fpect"cles in question were intended to represent Mrs. 
Kingrfcrd's remarkable faculty of intuitional and interpre- 
tative perception. For a spiritual message fraught with 
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sucli meaning, the mere form of this dream seems to me 
Eomewliat ignoble, and I cannot say tlxot I like the blend- 
ing of the poBtman with St. John the Baptist. However, 
(rum a physchological point of view, these (teamB are inter- 
esting, and Mrs. Eingsford's book is undoubtedly a valuable 
addition to the literature of the mysticism of tiie nine- 
tecntli century. 

■Tlie Komance of a Shop" (T. Fishtr Unwin), by Miss 
Amy Levy, is a more mundane book, and deals wiih ihe 
adventuces of some young ladies who open a photographic 
studio in Baker Street to tiie horror of some of their fashioii- 
ab> lelativea. It is bo brightly and pleasantly written 
that the sudden introduction of a tragedy into it seems 
violent and unneoeasary. it lacks the true tragic temper, 
and without this tamper in literature all miafortunes and 
miseries seem somewhat mean and ordinary. With this 
exception tlte book is admirably done, and the style is clever 
and full of quick observation. Observation is perhaps the 
most valuable faculty for a writer of fiction. When novelists 
reflect and moralise, tliey a^e, as a> rule, dull. But to 
observe lite with keen vision and quick intellect, to catch 
ita many modes of eapression, to seize upon the subtlety, 
or satire, or dramatic quality of ita situations, ajid to render 
life for us with some spirit of distinction and fine selection 
— this, I fancy, should be the aim of the modem realistic 
novelist. It would be, perhaps, too much to say that Miss 
Levy has distinction; this is the rarest quality in modem 
literature, though not only a few of ita masters are modem ; 
but she has many other qualities which are admirable. 

" Faithful and Unfaithful " (Macmillan and Co.) is a 
powerful hut not very pleasing novel. However, the object 
of mo«t modem fiction is not to give pleasure to the artistic 
instinct, but rather to vividly portray life for ue, to draw 
attention to social anomalies, and social forma of injustice. 
Many of our novelists are retJIy pamphleteers, reformers 
masquerading as story-tellers, earnest sooiologista seeking 
to mend as well as to mirror life. The heroine, or rather 
martyr, of Misa Margaret Lee's story is a very noble and 
graciously Puritanic American girl, who is married at the 
ftge of eighteen to a man whom she insists on regiirdin? as 
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a hero. Her husband cannot live in Uie high rarefied at- 
mosphere of idealism with which she surrounds him ; her 
firm and fearless faith in him becomes a fact<»' in his degra- 
dation. " You are too good for m«," he says to her in » 
finely conceived scene at the end of the book ; " we liave not 
an idea, an inclination, or a paflsion in common. I'm sick 
and tired of seeming to live up to a standard that is entirely 
beyond my reach and my desire. We make each other 
miserable 1 I can't pull you down, and for ten years you nave 
been eihausting yourself in vain effort* to raaae me to your 
loveh Ttie thing must end I " He asks her to divorce him, 
but she refuaee. He then abandcms he>r, and availing him- 
se'.f of those curious facilities for breaking the marriagie-tie 
that prevail in the United States, succeeds in divorcing her 
without her consent, and without her knowledge. The book 
is certainly characteristic of an age so practical and so 
literary ae ours, an age in which all social reforms lave 
b<^n preceded and have been l&rgely influenced by fiction. 
" Faithful and Unfaithful " seems to point to some coming 
change in the marriage laws of Anmica, 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES (3). 

Miss Nesbit hu already made herself a name as a writer 
of graoc'ful and charming versa, and though her last volume, 
'' Leaves of Life " (Lcmgmana, Green, and Co.), doea not show 
any distinct advanoe on her former work, it still fully main- 
tains the high standard aJreedy achieved, &nd justifies the 
reputation of the author. There are stme wonderfully 
pretty poems in it, ponns full of quick touches of fancy, 
and of pleasant ripples of rhyme ; and her» and there a 
poignant note of passion flashes across the song, as a scarlet 
thread flashes through the shuttlerace of a loom, giving a 
new value to the delicate tints, and bringing the scheme of 
colour to a higher and more perfect key. In Misa Nesbit's 
earlier volume, the " Lays and Legends," as it was called, 
there was an attempt to give poetic form to humanitarian 
dreams and socialistic aspirations; but the poems that 
dealt with these subjects wore, on tiie whole, the least suc- 
cessful of the collection ; and with the quick, critical instinct 
of an artist, Miss Nesbit seems to have reoogniBed this. To 
the present volume, at any rat«, such poems are rare, and 
these few felicitous verses give us the poet's defence : — 

'' A ainger sings of rights and wrongs. 

Of world's ideals vast and bright. 
And fe«ls the impotence of songs 

To scourge the wrong or help the right ; 
And only writhw to feel how vain 

Are songs as Weapons for his fight ; 
And so he turns to love again. 

And sings of love for heart's delight. 

" For heart's delight the singers bind 
The wreath of roses round the head. 
And will not loose it lest tltey find 
Time victor, and the roses dead. 
' Man can but sing of what he knows — 

I saw the rosea freeh and red ! ' 

And BO they sing the deathless rose. 

With witjiered rose« garlanded. 
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" And Eoiue within their bosom hide 

Their rose of loye stiJ freah and fiiir, 
And walk in silence, satisfied 

To keep ita folded fragrance rare. 
And some — who bear a Hug unfurled — 

Wreathe with their roBe the flag they bear, 
And sing their banner for tlie world. 

And for their heiart the roeea there. 

" Yet thua much choice in singuig is ; 

We eing,the good, the true, the juBt, 
Passionate duty turned to bliss. 

And honour growing out of trust. 
Freedom wo sing, and irould not lose 

Her lightest footprint in life's duet. 
We sing of her beutuse we choose. 

We sing (A love because we must." 

) at her best when she sings of 
is cloBe to her subject, and her 
temperament gives colour and form to the various dramatic 
moods that are either suggeisted by Nature herself or brought 
to Nature for interpretation. This, for instance, is very 
sweet and graceful: — 

" When all the akiee with snow were grey. 
And aJl the earth with snow was white, 

I wandered down a stJU wood way. 
And there I met my heart's delight 

Slow moving through the silent wood, 

The spirit of ita solitude: 
The brown birds and the Ut^ened tree 
Seemed less a part of it than she. 

" Where pUeasante' feet and rabbits' feet 

Had marked the snow with traces small, 
I saw the footprint* of my sweet — 

The sweetest woodland thing of all. 
With Christinas roses in her hand. 
One heartrbeet's space' I saw her stand ; 

And then I let her pa«s, and stood 

lione in an empty world of wood. 
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"And, though by that same path I've ptisaed 
Down tha-t samo woodland dveij day, 
That meeting was th« first and last. 

And she is hopoleeslf &via,j. 
I wonder was she really there — 
Her hands, and ejes, and lips, aiid hair? 
Or was it but my dreaming sent 
Her ima^e down the way I wenti 

'" Empty the woods are where we met — 

liiey will be empty in th& spring ; 
He cowslip and the vicdet 

Will die without her gnthering. 
But daj-e I dream one radiant day 
Red rose-wreathed she will pass this way 

Across the glad and honoured grass ; 

And then — I 'will not) let her pass." 

And this Dedication, with ita tender silver-grey notes of 
cc^our, is charming: — 

" In any meadow vihere your feet may treed. 
In any garland that your love may wear. 
May be the flower whose hidden fragranoe i^ed 
Wakes awne old hope or numbs some old despair. 
And makes life's grief not quite so hard to bear. 
And makes life's joy more poignant and more dear 
Because of some delist dead many a year. 

" Or in &om& cottage garden there may be 

The flower whose scent is memory for you ; 
The sturdy southern-wood, iho frail sweet-pea, 
Bring track the swallow's cheep, the pigeon's coo, 
And youth, and hope, and all the dreams they knew, 
The evening star, the hedges grey with mist, 
The silent pwch where Love's first kiw was kissed. 

" So in my garden may you chance to find 
Or royal-rose or quiet meadow flower. 
Whose scent may be with srane dear dream entwined, 
And give you back the ghost of some sweet hour, 
Ae lilies fragrant frc»n an August shower. 
Or airs of Juno that over hean-fieldB blow. 
Bring back the sweetness of my loi^ ago." 
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All through the rolume we find the same dexterous re- 
fining of old themes, which is indeed the best thing that our 
leaser singers can give us, and a thing always delightful. 
Tli%r& is no garden so well tilled but it can bear another 
bloMom, and though the subject-matter of Miss Nesbit's book 
is as the aubject-mat.tar of almost all books of poetry, ebe 
can certainly lend a new grace and a subtle sweetness to 
almost everything she writes on. 

"Hie Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems" (Kegan 
Paul, TVemch, and Co.) is from the olever pen of Mr. W, B. 
Yeats, whose charming anthology of Irish fairy-taiee I had 
occasion to notice in a recent number of " The Woman's 
World." It is, I believe, the first volume of poems that Mr. 
Yeate has published, and it is certainly full of promise. It must 
be admitted that many of the poems fire too fragmentary, 
too incomplete. They read like stray scenes out of unfinished 
plays, like tbings only half remem,bered, or, at best, but 
dimly seen. But the architectimio power of eonstructico, 
the power to build up and make perfect a harmonious whtde, 
is nearly always the latest, as it certainly is the highest, 
development of the artistic temperament, It is sonicwhst 
unfair to expect it in early work. One quality Mr. Veats has 
in a marked degree, a quality that is not common in the 
work of our minor poets, and is theref(*e all the more wel- 
come to us — I mesji the romantic temper. He is essen- 
tially Celtic, and his verse, at its best, is Celtic also. 
Strongly influenced by Keats, he seems to study how to 
" load ©very rift with ore," yet is more fascinated by the 
beauty of words than by the beauty of metrical music. 
The spirit that dominate<3 the whole book is perhaps more 
valuable than any individual poem or particular passage ; 
but this from " The Wanderings of Oisin " is worth quoting. 
It describes the ride to the Island of Forgetf ulness : — 

" And the ears of the horse went sinking away in the hollow 
light. 
For, as drift from a sailor slow drowning the gleams of 
the world and the sun, 
Ceased on our hands and faces, on hazel and oak leaf, the 
light. 
And the starsi were blotted above us, and the whole of 
the WOT-ld was one ; 
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'■ Till the horse gave a whimiy ; for cumbrous with stems of 
the hazel and oak, 
Of holliee, and hazeU, and r>ak-treeB, a valley was slop- 
ing away 
Frcm Ms hoofs in the heavy grasses, with mODstrouB slum- 
bering folk, 
Their mighty ajid na.ked and glefljoing bodies heaped 
loose whene they lay. 

" More comely than man may make th«n, inlaid with silvef 
and gold. 
Were arrow and ^ield and war-axe, arrow and apear 
and blade, 
And dew-blanchied horns, in whose hollows a child of three 
years <Jd 
Coutd sleep on a couch of rushes, round and about them 
laid." 

And this, which deals with tlie old legend of tlie city lying 
under the vatera of a lake, is strange and interesting: — 

" The mak^ of the stars and worlds 
Sat underneath the market croes. 
And the old men were walking, walkiug, • 

And little boys played pitch-and-toss. 

" ' The prc^s,' said He, ' of stars and worlds 
Are prayers of patient rae*i and good.' 
The boys, the women, ajid old men. 
Listening, upon their shadows stood. 

" A grey professor passing cried, 

' How few the mind's intemperance rulel 

What shallow thoughts about deep things! 

Tlie world grows old and plays the fool.' 

" The mayor came, leaning his left e«r — 
There were some talking of the poor — 

And to himself cried, ' Communist I ' 
And hurried to the guardhouse door. 
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" The bishop caxa» wiUi open book, 
Whifipenng* along the suimy path ; 
There was srane talking of man's God, 
His God of stupor and of wrath. 

" The bishop murmured, ' Atheist I 
How sinfully the wicked scoff I ' 
And sent the old men tm, their way, 
And drove the boys and wmmen off. 

" The place was empty now of people ; 
A cook caioe by upon his toes ; 
An old horse looked aoroes the fence, 
And nibbed along the rail his nose. 

" The msker of the stare and worlds % 
To His own house did Him, betske. 
And on that city dropped a tear. 
And now that city is a lake." 

Mr. Yeats has a great deal of inrention, and some of the 
poems in his book, such as " Moeada," " Jealousy," and 
" The Island of Statues," are very finely conceived. It is 
impossible to doubt, after reading his present volume, that 
he will some day give us work of h^h im.port. Up to this he 
has been merely trying the strings ot his instrument, running 
over the keys. 

Lady Munster's "Dorinda" (Hurst and Blackett) is an 
eaceedingly clever novel. The heroine is a sort of well-born 
Becky Sharp, only much more beautiful than Becky, or at 
least than Thaidteray'a portraits of her, which, however, have 
always seemed to me rather ill-natured. I feel sure that 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was extremely pretty, and I have never 
imderstood how it was that Thackeray could caricature wit'i 
his pencil so fascinating a creation of his pen. In the fimt 
chaptw of Lady Munster's novel we find Dorinda at a fashion- 
able school, and the sketches of the three old ladies who pre- 
side over the select seminary are very amusing. Dorinda is 
not very popular, and grave suspioions rest upon her of having 
stolen a cheques This is a startling dibut for a heroine, and 
I was a little afraid at first that Dorinda, after underpoine 
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endless humiliotionB, would be proved innocent in the last 
fliaptcr. It. WHS quite a relief to find tliat Dorinda was 
guilty. In fact, Dorinda ia a. kLept^Hnaoioc ; that ia to say, 
abe ia a member of the upper classes, who E;>»ids her time in 
collecting works of art tliat do not belong to her. Thia, 
however, is only one of hea* acom.pl iehiuente, and it does not 
occupy nny important place in. the story till the last volunie 
ia reached. Here we find Dorinda married to a Styriaii 
Prince, and living in the luxury for which she had always 
longed. Unfortunately, while staying in the house of a 
friend she is detected stealing ac»ne rare enamels. Her 
punishment, as described by Lady Munster, ie eitremely 
aerere ; and when she finally oommite suicide, maddened by 
the impriBonment to which lier husbaaid hod subjected her, 
it is difficult not to fee', u good deal of pity for her. Lady 
Munster writes a very clever, bright style, and haa a wonder- 
ful faculty of drawing in a few aentencefl the most life-like 
pcrtraite cf social types and social exceptions. Sir Jasper 
Broke and his sister, the Duke and Duchees of Cheviotdale. 
Lord and Lady Glenalmond, and Lord Baltimore, are all 
admirably drawn. The " novel of high life," as it uaed to 
be called, has of late yenrs fallen into disrepute. Instead 
of duchessee in Mayfnir, we have philantliropic young ladiee 
in Whitechapel ; and the faS'hionable and brilliant young 
dandies, . in whom Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton took auch 
delight, have been entirely wiped out as heroes of fiction 1^ 
hard-working curates in the East End. The aim of most of 
our modern novelists seeans to be, not to write good novel". 
but to write novels that will do good ; and I am afraid that 
they are under the impreesion that fa^onable life :<i not an 
edifying aubject. They wish to reform the morals, raUier 
than to portray the maimers of their age. They have made 
the novel the mode of propaganda. It is possible, however, 
that " Dorinda " points to some coming changie, and certainly 
it would be a pity if the Muee of Fiction confined her atten- 
tion entirely to the East End. 

The four remarkable women whom Mrs. Walford has 
chosen as the subjects of her " Four Biographies &om Black- 
wood " (William Blackwood and Son») are Jane ■ Taylor, 
Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, and Mary Somerville. Pei4iapB 
it is too much to say that Jane Taylor is remarkable. In 
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her day she was said to have beea "known to four con- 
tinents," and Sir Walter Scott described her as " among the 
first women of her time; " but no one now cares to read 
" Essays in Rhyme," or " Display," though the latter is 
really a very clever novel and full of capital things. 
Elizabeth Fry is, of course, one of the great personalities of 
this century, at any rate in Ihf particular sphere to which 
she devoted herself, and ranks with the many uncanonised 
saints whom the world has loved, and whose memory is sweet. 
Mrs. WaJford gives a most intereetJng account of her. We 
see her first a gay, laughing, flaxen-haired girl, " mightily 
addicted to fun," pleased to be tin^y di<eeaed and sent to 
the opera to see the " Prince," aad be seen by him ; pleased 
to exhibit her pretty figure> in a becoming scarlet riding- 
habit^ and to be looked at wiUi obvious homage by the young 
officers quartered hard hy, as she rode along the Norfolk 
lanea ; " dissipated " by simply hearing their band play in 
tlie square, aiid made giddy by the veriest trifle : " an 
idl^ flirting, worldly girl," to uee her own words. Then 
same the eiventful day when " ia purple boots laced with 
•cariet" she went to hear William Savevy preach at tJie 
Meeting House. This was the t>uming-^>oiint of her life, 
her psychological moment, aa the phrase goes. After it 
oame the era of "tteea" and "thous," of the drab gown 
and the beavw: hat, of the visits to Newgate and tfio convict- 
■lupB, of the wn-k of rescuing the outcast and. eedting the 
loaL Mrs. Walford quotes the following interesting account 
of the famous laterview with Queen Charlotte at the Mansion 
House: — 

" Inride the Egiqatiftn Hall there waa s subject for Hayter 
— th» diminutive stature of the Queen, covered with 
diammda, and her countenance lighted up with the kindest 
benevolence ; Mr*. Fry, her simple Quaker's dreaa adding to 
the hei^t of her figtiro — though a little flushed — preserving 
her wonted calmness of look and manner; several of the 
Ushops standing near ; the platform crowded with waving 
feathers, jewels, and orders ; tha haU lined wit^ spectators, 
guly and nobly clad, and the centre filled with hundreds 
of children, brought there from their different schools to 
be examined. A murmur of applause ran through the 
aasanbkge aa the Queen took Mrs. Fry by the hand. The 
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murmur was followed by a clap and a ahout, which waa taken 
up by the multitudes without tall it died away in the 
diatoace." 

TTiose who regard Hanuah iiora as a prim maideu lady (rf 
tho coQTeationaJ type, with a pious ami literary turn of mind, 
will be obliged to change their viewB should they read Mrs. 
Wialford's admirable sketch of tlie authoress of "Percy," 
Hannah More wna a brilliant wit, a ftmme d'eipHt, paasion- 
ately fond of aociety, and loved by society in return. When 
the aeriou3Kminded little country girl, who at the age of eight 
had covered a whole quire of paper with letters seeking tc 
reform imaginary d^raved oharactsrs, and with return 
epistles full of contrition and promwes of amendment, paid 
her first visit to London, abe became at once the intimate 
friend of Johnson, Burke, Sir Jt^ua Reynolds, Garrick, and 
most of the distin^shed people of the day, delighting them 
by her charm, and grace, and wit. " I dined at the Adelphi 
yesterday," she writes in one of her letters " Garrick was 
the very soul of the oompany, and I never saw Johnson in 
nuwe perfect good-hunuNtr. After all had riaeu to go we 
stood round them for above an hour, laughing, in d^aace 
of every rule of deccrum and Chesterfield. I believe we 
idiould nev^ have thou^t of sitting down, nor of parting, 
had not an impertinent watchman bewt saucily vociferating, 
Johnson mitstaJd them all, and sat with me f«* haU-an- 
hour." The ft^owing is friMn her ustec'a pen : — 

" On Tuesday evening we drank tea. at Sir Joehua's with 
Dr. Johnson. Hannah ia certainly a great favourite. She 
was placed neat him, and they had the entire conversation 
to thentselves. They were both in remarkably high ^>in.ta, 
and it was certainly her lucky night ; I nevw heard her say 
BO many good thiiigs. The old g^ua was as jocular as 
the young one was pleasant. You would have imagined we 
n»re at some comedy had you heard our peala of laughter. 
They certainly tried which could ' pepper the h^hest,' and 
it is not clear to me that the lexicographer was really the 
highest seasoner." 
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vaunteii, "Boast we not a UoreT" and the learned cite at 
Oxford inscribed their acknowledgment of her authority. 
Horace Walpole »at on the doorstep — or threatened to do 
BO — till E^ promised to go down to Strawbwry Hill ; Foster 
quoted her; Mrs. Thrale twined her arms about her; 
Wilbcrforce consulted her and employed her. When " The 
Estimate <rf the Religion of the Fashionable World" was 
published anonymously, " Aut Moms, aut Angelus," ai- 
claimcd the Bishop of London, before he had read six pages. 
Ot her village stories and ballads two million cojiies were 
Bold during the first year. " Coelebs in Search of a Wife" 
ran into thirty ediUons. Mrs. Barbauld writes to tell her 
about "a good and sensible woman" of her acquaintance, 
who, on being asked how she contrived to divert herself in 
the eounby, replied, " I have my spinning-wheel and my 
Hannah iloT&. Whea I have spun one pound of flaj I put on 
another, and when I have fini^ed my book I begin it again. 
/ want no other amuiement." How incredible it all sounds 1 
No wonder that Mrs. Walford ezclauns, " No other antuse- 
mentl Good heavens! Breathes there a man, woman, or 
child with soul so. quiescent nowadays as to be satisfied with 
reels of flax and yards of Hannah More? Give us Hannah's 
company, but not — not her writings ! " It is only fair to 
say that Mrs. Walford has thoroughly carried out the views 
she expresses' in this passage, for she gives us nothing of 
Hannah More's grandiloquent literary productions, and yet 
succeeds in making us know her thoroughly. The whole 
book is well written, but the biography of Hannah More is 
a wonderfully brilliant sketch, and deserves great praise. 

Miss M^>el Wotton has invented a new form of picture- 
gallery. Feeling that the viuble as^iect of men and women 
can be axpre«sed in literature no leas than through the 
medium of line and colour, she has c(Jlected together a series 
of '■ Word-Portraits at Famous Writers " (Richard Bentley 
and Son), extending from Geoffrey Chaucer to Mrs. Henry 
Woo'd. It is a far cry from the author of tike " Canterbury 
Tales " to the autlioress of " East Lynne " ; but, bb a beauty, 
at any rate, Mrs. Wood deserved to be described, and we 
hear of th« pure oval of her facev of her perfect mouth, her 
■' dazzling complexion," and the extraordinary youth by 
which " she kept to the last the freehness of a young girl." 
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Many of the " famoue writers " seem to have been very 
ugly. TtKunson, the poet, was of a dull countenance, and 
H grois, unaniniat^d, uainviting appearance: Richardson 
looked " like a plump nhite mouse ia a w^." Pt^ is de- 
scribed in the Guardian, in 1713, as " a lively littla 
creftlure, witli long arma and legB ; a ^ider ia no ill emblem 
of him; he has be^i taken at a distanco for a small wind- 
mill." Charlee Kingsl^ appears a« " rather tail, very 
angular, surprisingly awkward, with thin staggenng legs, 
a hatfhetface adorned with scraggy grey whiskers, a faculty 
for falling into th« most ungainly attitudes, and making 
the moat hideous contortions of visage and name; with a 
rough provincial accent and an uncoutli way of speaking', 
which would be set down for absurd cajioature on the boards 
of a comic theatre." Lamb is deeoribed by Carlyle as " the 
leanest of mankind ; tiny black breeches, buttoned to tite 
knee-cap and no further, surmounting spindle 1^ also in 
black, face and head fineiBb, blajok, bony, lean, and of a 
Jew type rather " ; and Talfourd says that the-hest portrait . 
of him is hie own description tA Braham— r" a compound of 
the Jew, the gentJeman, and the ang^"j William Godwin 
was " short and stout, hia clothes loosely and carelesBly put 
on, and usually old and worn ; his hands were eenerally in 
his pockets. Be had a remarkably lajge bald head and a 
weak voice, seeming generally half aaleep when he walked 
and efven when he talked." Lqrd Char!emont spoke of 
David Hume as more like a " turtle-eating alderman " than 
" a refined philosopher." Mary, Russell Mitfcod was ill- 
naturedly described by L.E.L. as " Sancho Panza in petti- 
coata ; " and as for poor Rt^ers, who was somewhat cada- 
verous, the descriptions given of lum are quite dreadful 
Lord Dudley once asked him, " Why, now that he could 
iiftcrd it, ho did not set up a he-nrfc? " And it is suid that 
Sydney Smith gave him mortal offence by recommending 
him " when he sat for his portrait to be drawn saying his 
prayers, with his face hidden in his hands," ohrist«iiied him 
the " Death Dandy," and wrote underneath a picture of 
him, " Painted in his lifetime," We must console ourselves 
— if not with Mr. Hardy's statemect that " ideal physical 
beauty is incompattb'e with n^Nit&I development, and a 
full recognition of the evil of things" — nt least wi^ the 
pictures of those who had some comeliness, and grace, and 
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oharm." Dr. Grosart saya of a. miniature of Edmund Spenser, 
" It is an «zqui8it«l7 beautiful face ; the brow ia ample, 
tiie lips thin but mobile, the eyes a grejish-blue; the hair 
and beard a golden red (aa of ' red nionie ' of the ballads) 
w golden ly-diestnut, the Dose with, aemi-traiispareiQt 
HO«trils and keen, the chin firm-pMSed. the eipression re- 
fined and delicate." Altogether juBt such " preeentment " of 
the Poet of Beauty ae one would have imagined. Antony 
Wood describee Sir Richard LoreLace aa being, at the age 
of sixteen, "the most amiable and beautiful person that 
ever eye btJield." Nor need we wonder at this when we 
remember the portrait of Lovelace that hangs at Dulwich 
College^ Barry Cornwall, deaeribed himself by S. C. Hall 
as "a decidedly rather pretty litUe fellow," said of R«ata: 
" His counteoance lives in my mind ob one of singular 
beauty and brightness; it had an expression as if ha had 
been looking on some glorious eight" ChattertMi and 
Byron were splendidly handsome, and beauty of a high 
■piritual order may be claimed both for MiltMi and Shelley, 
though an industrious gentleman lately wrote a book in 
two volumea apparently tor the purpose of proving that the 
latter of these two poets had a snub nose. Hazlitt once 
■aid that " A man's life may be a lie to himself and others. 
and yet a picture painted of lum by a great artist would 
IKX»bably stamp hia diaracter." Few of the word-portraits 
in Miss Wetton's book can be said to h^ve been drawn by 
a great artist, but they are all interesting, and Uiss Wotton 
ha« oertainly shown a WMiderful amount of iudustrv in 
ooUecting her references and in grouping them. It is 
not a book to be rend through from besinnine to end, but 
it is a delightful boc^ to glance at, and by its means one 
can raise the ghosts of the dead, at least as wedl as the 
P^cfaicsl Society can. 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES (4). 

■' In modegrti life," «aid M&ttb«w Ani(rid once^ " you can- 
not well Miter a mooaatery ; but you can ent«r th& Words- 
worth Society." I («ar that tiia will sound to many a 
somewhat uniaviting desoriptiou of this admirable and useful , 
body, whose papers and productdona have been recently 
published bv Professor Knight, under the title of " Words- 
worthiana" (MacmtUaa aiid Co.), "Plain living and high 
blinking " we not popular ideals. Most people prefer to 
lire in luxury, and to think with' the majori^. However, 
there ia really nothing in the essays and addressee of the 
Wordsworth Society that need cause the pubhc any un- 
neoeasary alarm ; and it is gratifying to note that-, although 
the society is still in the firat &wb oi enthusiasm, it has iH>t 
yet insisted upon our admiring Wordsworth's ii^erior work. 
It jvaisee i^at is worthy of praise^ rererenoes what should 
be reverenced, and ei^luDs what does not require explaaar 
lion. One poiper is quite delightful ; it is frwn the pen of 
Ur. Rawnslety, and deals with such reminisceoces of Words- 
wOTth a« still linger among the peasaatiy of Weabnoreland. 
Hr. Rawnaley grew up, he tell« us^ ia the> immediata vicuutif 
of the present Poet-Laureate's old hwae in Liocoliuliire, and 
had been struck by the swiftnew with which, 

" As year by yeer the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe^ or lope the gladee," 

the memories of the poet of the Somervby Wold had " faded 
from off the circle of the hills" — had, indeed, been 
estoniriued to note bow little reel interest waa taken in him 
or his fame, aju] how seldom his works were met with in the 
houses of the rich mr poor in. the very neighbourhood. 
Aooordingly, when he come to reside in the Lake Country, 
he endeavoured to find out what of Wordsworth's memory 
among the men of the Dales still lingered on — how far he 
w«w still a moving presence ttatoag thent — how far his works 
had made thttr way into the cottages aiid farmhouses ot the 
ralleys. He also tried to discover how far the race of West- 
m<»^and and Cumberland farm-folk — the " Matthews " and 
the " Michaeb " of the poet, aa deaonbed by him — ^were real 
or fancy pictures, or how far the characters of the Dales- 
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men had been altered in any remarka-ble manner by tourist 
influenoee during the thirty-two year* that have pasBed 
since the Lake poet wan laid to rest. . 

Witii regard to the latter point, it will be remembered 
that Mr. Rusktn, writing in 1876, said that "the Border 
peasantry, painted with B,bsoIute fidelity by Soott and 
Wordsworth," are, aa hitherto, a. scarcely injured race ; that 
in hia fields at Coniston he had men who might have fought 
with Hetiry V. at Agtncourt without being diatingnished (rtun 
any of his knighta ; that he could take his tradesmen's word 
for a thousand pounda, and need never lfl-t«h his garden 
gate; and that he did not fear niolestation, in wood or on 
moor, for his girl gueeta. Mr. Rawnsley, however, found 
that a. certain beauty had vanished which the simple retire- 
ment of old valley' days fifty years ago gave to the men 
among whom Wordsworth lived. " The strangers," he says, 
" with their gifts of gold, their vulgarity, and their require- 
ments, have much to answer for." As for th^r impressions 
of Wordsworth, to unde^^tand them one must understand 
the vernacular of the Lake District, " What was Mr, 
Wordsworth like in personal appearance?" said Mr. 
Rawnsley once to on old retainer, who still livee not far 
from Rydal Mcmt. " He was a uply-faaced man, and a mean 
liver," was the answer; but all th^t was really meant was 
that he waa a man of marked features, and led a very 
simple life in matters of food and raiment. Another old 
man, who believed that Wordsworth " got most of his poetry 
out of Hartley," spoke of the poet's wife as " a very 
onpleasant woman, very onpleasant indeed. A close-fisted 
woman, that's what she was." This, however, seeme to have 
been merely a tribute to Mrs. Wordsworth's admirable 
housekeeping qualities. 

The first person interviewed by Mr. Rawnsley was an old 
lady who had been once in service at Rydal Mount, and was, 
in 1870, a lodging-house keeper at Grasmere. She was not 
a very imaginative person, as may be gathered frora the 
following anecdote : — Mr. Rawnsl^s sister came in from a 

late evening walk, and said, " Oh, Mrs. D ! have you 

seen the wonderful sunset 1 " The good lady turned Rharply 
round and, drawing herself to her full height, as if mortally 
offended, answered: "No, miss; I'm a tidy cook, I know, 
and they say a decentish body for a. landlady, but I don't 
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koov anything about BtinBete, and them sort of tiiingB; 
they've never beea in my line." Her remiuiscence of Worda- 
worth was as worthy of tradition as it waa explanatory, 
from her point of view, of the method ia which 'WordawCHth 
composed, and was helped in hia labours by hia enthusiastic 
sister. " Well, you know," she said, " Mr. Wordsworth went 
humming and booing about, and she — Miss Dorothy — kept 
close behind him, and she picked up the bits am he let 'em 
fall, and tak' 'em doon, and put 'em togethn* on paper for 
him. And you may be very weU sure aa how she didn't 
understand nor make sense out of 'em ; and I doubt that he 
didn't know much about them either himself ; but, howivver, 
there's a great many folk as do, I daresay." Of Words- 
worth's habit of talking to himself, and componng aloud, 
we hear a great deal. " Was Mr. Wordsworth a sociable 
man 1 " asked Mr. Rawnaley of a Rydal farmer. " Wuds- 
worth, for a' he had no }»-ide, nw: nowt," was the answer, 
" waa a man who was quite one to hissel, ye kna. He was 
not a man aa folks could crack wi', nor not a man aa could 
crack wi' folka But there was another thing aa kep' folk 
off : he had a ter'ble girt deep voice, and ye might se« his 
face agaan. for long enufF. I've knoan folks — village lads 
and lasses— «oming over by old road above, which runs 
from Grasmere to Rydal, flayt a'most to death theire by 
wishing-gaate, to hear the girt voice a-groania' and muttwin" 
and thunderin' of a still evening. Aad he had a way of 
standin' quite still, by the rock there in the path imdet 
Rydal, and folks could hear sounds like a wild beast 
coming from the rocks, and children were scared fit to be 
dead, a'moet" 

Wordsworth's description of himself constantly recurs 
to one ; — 

" And who is ho with modest looks, 
And clad in^ sober russet gownT 

He murmurs by the running brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own ; 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove." 

Bub the corroboration comes in strange guise. Mr. 
Rawnsley naked one of the Dalesmen about Wordsworth's 
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dresi and habits. This was the reply; — " Wudoworth wore 
a. Jem Crow ; never seed him in a boxer in my life ; a Jem 
Crow and an old blue cloaJc wae his rig ; and as for hi* 
hahiti, he had none ; nevM* knew hjm with, a pot in hia 
tixnd, or a pipe in his mouth. But he was a great Bkacei*, 
for all thajt — none bettor in theee parts. Why, he could 
out his own name upon the ice, could Mr. WudswortJi." 
Skating seems to have been Wordsworth's one form <rf 
amusement. He was "over fecklem witii his hands" — 
could not drive or ride — " hadn't a bit of fish in him, and 
was no mountainew." But he could Ahte. The rapture 
of the time when, aa a boy, on Etrthwaite's frozen lake, he 
had 

" wheeled about, 

Proud and exulting, hke am untired hwae, 

That cares not for his home, and, shod with steel, 

Had hissed along the polished ice," 

was continued, Mr. Rawusley tells us, into manhood's later- 
day; and Hr. Rawnsley found many proofs that the s^ill 
the poet had gnined, when 

■' Not Boldom from the uproar he retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star," 

was of such a kind as to ast«nish the natives among whom 
he dwelt. The recollection of a fall he once had, when his 
skiUti caiigiit on a stone, i'till lintrei-s in tlie diBtriL-t. A boy 
had been sent to sweep -the snow from the White Moss Tarn 
for him. " Did Mr. Wudsworth gie ye.owt! " he was asked, ' 
when he returned from his labour. " Na ; but I seed him 
tumble^ tiough," was the answer. " He was a ter'ble girt 
skater, was Wudsworth, now," says one of Mr. Rawusley's 
informants ; " he would put one hand in his breast (he 
wore a frill ^irt in them days), and t'other hand in his 
waistband, siime as shephea-ds does to keep their hands 
warm ; and he would stand up straight, and swing away 
grand ly." 
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Of his poetty the^ did not think mudi, and whatever 
wa» good in it the; ascribe to hi» wife, hia sister, and 
Hartley Coleridge. He wrote poetry, tb^ aaid, " becauoe 
lio couldn't help it — bocwuBe it wae his hobby " — tor glieor 
love, and not for money. They could not understand his doing 
work " for nowt," and held his oooupation in somevrhat light 
esteem because it did not bring in " a deal o' brass to tiie 
pocket." " Did you ever read bia poetry, or see any books 
about in the faxmhousest" asked Mr, Rawnsley. The 
answer was curious: — "Ay, ay, time or two; but you're , 
weJI aware that there's poetry and poetry. There's poetry 
with a little bit pleasant in it, and poetry such as a man 
can laugh at or the children underatand, and some bb takes 
a deal of mastery to find out what'a said, and a deal of 
Wudflworth was tkis sort, you know. You could tell from 
the man's face his poetry would never have no laugh in it. 
His poetry was quite different work from little Hartley. 
Hartley would go running along beside the brooks and 
make his, and go in the fust open door, and write what he 
had got upon paper. But Wudsworth's poetry was reaj 
hard stuff, and bdded a deal of making, and he'd keep it in 
his head for long enough. Eh, but it's queer, mon, 
different ways folks has of making poetry now. Not but 
what Mr. Wudsworth didn't stand very high, and was a well- 
spoken man enough." The beat criticism on Wordsworth 
tJtat Mr. Rawnsley heard was this : " He was an open-air 
man, and a great critic of trees." 

"rhere are many useful and well-written essays in 
Professor Knight's volume but Mr. Rawnsley's is far the 
moat interesting of all. It gives us a graphic picture of the 
poet as he appeared in outward semblance and manner to 
those about whom he wrote. 

" Mary Mylea " (Remington and Co.) is Mrs. Edmonds's 
first attempt at writing fiction. Mrs. EdmondB is well 
known as an authority on modem Greek literature, and 
her Btyle has often a very pteaaant literary flavour, though 
in her dialogues she has not as yet quite grasped tie 
difference between la langue parlie and la langue ierite. 
Her heroine is a sort of Nausicaa from -Girton, who 
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develops into the Pallas Athena of a proTinoial school. She 
has hw love-romaoce, like hur Homerio prototype aod her 
OdjeseniB returns to her at the close of the book. It is a 

Lady Dilke's " Art in the Modem Staite " (Chapman and 
Hall) is a book that caiui>(>t fail to deeply interest metcyoa^ 
who cares either for art or for history. ITie " modem 
State" which gives ita title to the book is that politioal 
mid social organ! aati on of our day that comes to us from 
the France of Biohelieu and Colbert, and is the direct out- 
come of tlie " Grand Si^le," the true grmtness of which 
century, as Lady Dilke points out, coosists oob in its Tain 
wars, and formal stiige and stilted eloquence, and pompous 
palaces, but in the formation and working out of the 
political and social system <rf which thetie things were the 
first fruits. To the question that miturally rises on one's 
lips, " How can one dwell on the art of the seventeenth 
century T — it haa no charm," Lady Dilke answers that this 
art presents in its organisation, from the point td view- of 
social polity, problems of the highest intelleotual interest 
T^oughiout all its phases — to quote her own words — " the 
life of France wears, during the seventeenth century,' a 
political aspect The explanation of all changes in the 
social system, in letteiv, in the arts, in fashions even, has 
to be sought in the necessdtiea oi the political position ; 
and the seeming caprices ot taste take tlxeir rise from the 
same causes which went to determine the making of a treaty 
or the promulgation of an edict This seems all the 
stranger because, in times preceding, letters and the arts, at 
least, appeiSiTed to flourish in oonditions as far removed from 
the action of statecraft as if th^ had been a growth of 
fairyland. In the Middle Ages they were devoted to a 
virgin image <rf Virtue ; they framed, in the shade of the 
sanctuary, an ideal shining with the beauty bom of self- 
renunciation, of resignation to self-enforced oonditions of 
moral and physical suffering. By the queenly Venue of the 
Renaissance they were consecrated to the joys of life, and 
the world saw that through their perfect use men might 
renew their strength, and behold virtue and beauty with 
cleiar eyes. It was, however, reserved for the rulers of France 
in the seventeenth century fully to realise the politioal 
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functioa of letters ood th« ad« in tlia modem State, and 
tbeir immense importance in oooaectioii with iix proiperit; 
of a commercial nation." 

The whole subject is certainly eztr^nely fascinating. 
The Renaiasaoce had for its object the developmrait of great 
peraonalil^eft. The perfect freedtmi. ot the temperament in 
matUrs of art, the perfect freedom of the intellect in 
intellectual mabters, the full derelopmenb of the individual, 
were the things it aimed at. As we study it« history we 
find it full <A great ajattrchiee. It solved no political or 
aooial problems ; it did not seek to solve them. The ideal 
of Uie " G-raud Sikile," and of Richelieu, in whom the forces 
of that great age were incarnate^ was difi^'ent. Hie ideas 
ot citizenship, ol the building up of a great nation, of the 
central i8ati<»i of forces, of M^ective action, of ethnic unity 
of purpose came before the world. It was inevitable that 
they should have dona so, and Lady Dilke, with her keen 
historic sense and her womderful power of grouping facts, 
hss told us the story of tliesr struggle and their victory. 
Her booh is, from every point of view, & mo«t remarkable 
work. Her style is almost French in its cleaniess, its 
sobriety, ita fine and, at times, ascetic simplicity. The 
whole ground-plan and iotelleotuaJ oonc^>tioa is adi]iir«i>le. 

It is, of course, easy to see how much Art lost by having 
a new mission forced upon her. The creation of a formal 
tradition upon classical line« is never without its danger, 
and.it is sad to find tiie provincial towns of France, once so 
^iried and individual in srtiBtic erpreasion, writing to Paria 
for designs and advice. And yet, through Colbert's great 
centralising sohemo of State supervision and State aid, 
Franca was the one country in Europe, and has remained 
the one country in Europe^ where the arts are not divorced 
from industry. The Acsdetny <rf Painting and Sculpture 
and the School of Architecture were not, to quote Lady 
Dilke's words, called into being in order that Koyal palaces 
should be raised surpassing all others in magnificence: — 
" Bievrebaohe and the Savonnerie were not efttablished only 
that such palaces should be furnished more sumptuously 
than those of aa Eafitcm. fairy-tale. Colbert did not owe 
chiefly to inquire, when oi^^anising art administi-ation, what 
were the inetitutions best fittml to foster the proper 
interests of art; he asked, in the first place, what would 
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moat contribute to swell ihe national importance. Even ao, 
in surrounding the King with th» treti0ure« of luxuiy, Mb 
object was twofold — their poeseesion should, indeed, illue- 
trate the Crown, but should also be a unique source nt 
advajjtage to the people. Glaes-workers were brought from 
Venice, and lace-makers from Flanders, that they might 
yield to France the secrets of their skill. Palaces and 
public buildings were to afiord com.missiona for Freoch 
itrtipt.*, and a iiieiiiiR of tcfhnicnl »nd artistic education for 
all those employed upon them. The Royal collections were 
but a further instrument in educating the taste and in- 
creasing the knowledge of the working classes. The costly 
factories of the Savonnerie and the (lobelins were practical 
schools, in which every detail of every branch of all those 
industries which contribute to the furnishing and decoration 
of houses were brought to perfection ; whilst a band at 
chosen apprentices were trained in the adjoining schools. 
To Colbert is due the ho>nour of having foreseen, not 
only that the interests of the modem Stat© were in- 
separably bound up with those of indu&try, but also that 
the interests of industry could not, without prejudice, be 
divorced from art." 

Mr. Bret Harte has never written anything finer than 
" Cressy " (Macmillan and Co.). It is one ot his most 
brilliant and masterly productions, and will take rank with 
the bewt of his Califomian stories. Hawthorne re-created 
for us the America of the past with the incomparable grace 
of a very perfect artist, but Mr. Bret Harte's emphaaised 
modernity has, in its own sphere, won equal, or almost 
equal, triumphs. Wit, pathos, humour, realism, exaggera- 
tion, and romance are in this marvellous story all blended 
together, and out of the very clash and ciinoe of these 
things comes life itself. And what a. curious life it is. half 
civilised and half barbarous, naii'e and corrupt, chivalrous 
and common-place, real and improbable! Cressy herself is 
the most tantalising of heroines. She is always eluding 
one's grasp. It is difficult to say whether she sacrifices her- 
self on the altar of romances or is merely a girl with an 
extraordinary sense of humour. She is intangible, and the 
more we know of her, the more incomprehensible she 
becomes. It is pleasant to come across a heroine who is 
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not identified with any great oauae^ and repreeents no 
important principle but is wmply a wonderful nymph, from 
American backwoods, who haa in her something of Artemis, 
and not a little of Aphrodite, 

It is always a. pleasure to come a^roBs an American poet 
who is not national, and who tries to give espresBion to the 
literature that be love« rather than to the land in which he 
lives. The Muses care so little for geography I Mr. Richard 
Day's " Poems " (Caaaell and Co., New York) have nothing 
diBtinctively American a^ut them. Here and there in hie 
verse one comee across a flower that doea not bloom in our 
meadows, a bird to which our woodlands have never 
listened. But the spirit that animates the verse is umpte 
and human, and there is hardly a poem in the volume that 
Eng-iish lips mifiiht not have utrtered. " Sounds of the 
Temple " has much in it that is inrtere«ting in metre as well 
as in matter: — 

" Then sighed a poet from his soul : 

' The clouds are blown across the stars, 
And chill Iwve grown my lattice bars ; 
I cannot keep my vigil whole 
By the lone candle of my soul. 

" ' This reed had (»ice devoutest tongue. 
And eang as if to its small throat 
God listened for a perfect note ; 
.\8 charily this lyre was strung: 
God's praise is slow and has no tongue.' " 



" Within the hollow of thy hand— 

This wooded dell half up the height. 
Where streamB take breath midway in flights- 
Here let me stand. 

" Here waxbles not a lowland bird. 

Here are no babbling tongues of men ; 
Thy riverB rustling through the glen 
Alcne are heard. 
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" AboT9 no pinion clea-TM its way, 

Sftve when the eagle's wing, as now, 
With sweep imperial shades thy brow 
Beetling and grey. 

" WluLt Uioughta are thine, niajeatio peakl 
And moods that were not bom to chime 
Witli poets' ineffectual rhyme 
And numbers weak) 

" Tbe green earth ^reads thy gaze before. 
And the unfailing skies are brought 
Within tbe level of thy thoi^ht. 
There i« no mora 

" l^e stars salute thy rugged crown 
With syllables of twinkling fire ; 
Like choral burst from distant choir, 
llieir psalm rolls down. 

" And I within this tcm.[de niche. 

Like statue set where ^H^^idteta taJk, 
Catch straine they murmur as they walk, 
And I am ridi." 

Miss Ella, Curtis's " A Game of Chance " (Hurst and 
Blackett) ia certainly the beat novel th&t this clever young 
writer has as yet produced. If it has a faulty ilt is that it 
iB crowded with, too mu<^ incident, and often surrenders 
the otudy of character to the devdopment of plot Indeed, 
it has many plots, each of which, in more economical hands, 
would have served oe the haeia of a complete story. We 
have sA the central incident the career of a olev^ lady's- 
maid who pereonifies her tnistreas, and is welcomed by Sir 
John Grakine, aa English country gentleman, aa the widow 
of his dead son. The real husband of tbe adventuress 
tracks bis wife to England, and claims her. She pretends 
that he is ineane, and has him removed. Then he tries to 
murder her, and when she recovers, she finds her beeuty 
gone and her secret discovered. TTiere is quite enough 
sensation here to interest even the jaded City man, who is 
said to have grown quite eritioal of laAe on the subject of 
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what is really a thrilling plot. But Miss Curtis ia not satis- 
fied. The ladT's-maid haa aa extremely handsome brother, 
who is a woncUrful musician, and has a divine tenor Toioet 
With him the «tat«Iy Lady Judith falls wildly in love, and 
this part rf the story is treated with a g^reat deal of subtlety 
and clever analyBia. However, Lady Judith do©B not marry 
her rustic Orpheus, eo the social covenaneei are undisturbed. 
The romance of the Becitor of the Parish, who falls in love 
with a obarminp; school-teaoher, ia a good deal overshadowed 
by Lady Judith's story, but it is pleasantly told. A more 
importuit episode is the marriage between the daughter of 
the Tory squire and the Badical candidate tor the borough. 
Th^ separate on thejr wedding-day, and are not reconciled 
till the third volume. No one could say that Miss Curtis's 
book is dull. In fact, her style is very bright and amusing. 
It is impoeaible^ perhaps, not to be a little bewildered by 
the amount of characters, and by the crowded incidents ; 
but, on the whole, the scheme of the construction is clear, 
and certainly the decoration is admirable. 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES (5). 

Miss Caroline Fitzgerald's Tolume of powns, "Veneti* 
Victrix " (Macmillan and Co.). is dedicated to Mr, Robert 
Brawmng, and in the poem that gives its title to the book 
it is not difficult to see traces of Mr. Browning's inBuence. 
" Venetia Victrii " is a powerful p^chological study of a 
man's soul, a vivid preaentation of a terrible, fiery-coloured 
moment in a marred and incomplete life. It is sometimes 
complex and intrioate in expreo&ioD, but then the subject 
itself is intricate and complex. PUstio simplicity of outline 
may render for u» tbe visible aspect of life; it is different 
when we come to deal wi>th those secreta which self-consciouB- 
nees alone contains, and which self-consciousness itself can 
but haJf reveaL Action takes place in the sunlight, but the 
soul works in the dark. 

There is eomething curiously tnterestjng in the marked 
tendency of modem poetry to become obscure. Many critics, 
writing with their eyes fixed on. the masterpieces of past 
literature, have ascribed this tendency to wilfulness and to 
affectation. Its origin is rather to be found in the com- 
plexity of the new problems, and in the fact that self- 
oonBciousneae is not yet adequate to explain the contents of 
tile Ego. In Mr. Browning's poems, ae in life itself which 
has euggested, or rather neceeatated, the new method, 
thought seems to proceed not on logical lines, but on lines 
of passion. The unity of the individual is being expressed 
through ite inconsostencies and ita contradictions. In a 
strange twilight man i^ seeking for himself, and when he 
has found his own image, he cannot understand it. Objective 
forms of art, such as sculpture and the drama, sufficed once 
for the perfect presentation <rf life ; they can no Itrnger so 
suffice. 

The central motive of Misa Caroline Fitzgerald's p^cho- 
logical poem is the study of a man who to do a noble action 
wrecks his own soul, sells it to evil, and to the spirit of evil. 
Many martyrs have for a great cause sacrificed thedr 
physical life ; the sacrifice of the spiritual life has a more 
poignant and a more tragic note. The atny is suf^Kwed to 
be told by a Freoch doctor, sitting at his window in Paris 
one evening: — 
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" How far off Venice seema to-night I How dim 
The 8til]-rem«mbered aunsc^ with the rim 
Of gold round the Bton« haloes, where they stand, 
'nLOflo oarv&a Boiatx, tuiid look towards the lajid. 
Bight weetward, perched on high, with palm in hand, 
Coiapleting the peaked ohurch-front. Oh, how dear 
And d4U-k against the evening splendour I Steer- 
Between the graveyard iaiand, and the quay. 
Where north-winds da«h the spray on Venice; aee 
The ro»y light behind dark dome and tower. 
Or gaunt amoke>-laden chimney ; mark the power 
Of Nature's genxtleneas, in use or fall 
Of interlinked beauty, to recall 
Earth's majesty in deeecration's place, 
Lending yon grimy pile that dream-like fa«e 
Of evening beauty ; note yon rugged cloud, 
Bed-rimmed and heavy, droo[»ng' like a rtiroud 
Over Murano in the dying day. 
I see it now as them — so far.away I '' 

The face of a boy in the street catches bis eye. H 
se^na to see in it some likeoen to a dead friend. B 
begins U> think, and at Wt remembers a hospital ward i 
Venice: — 

" Twaa an April day, 
The year Napoleon's troops to4^ Voiice — say 
The twenty-fifth of .April. All alone. 
Walking Uie ward, I heard a sick man moui. 
In tones bo piteous, as his heart would break : 
' Lo«t, loat, aod lost again — for Venice' sake I ' 
I turned. There lay a man, no longer young, 
Wasted with fever. I had marked, none hung 
About his bed, as frienda, with tenderness. 
And when the priest want by, he spared to bleae, 
Glancing perplexed — pertiape mere sullenness. 
I sboi^ed and questioned : ' What ie loet, my friend I ' 
' My soul is lost, and now draws near the end. 
My soul is surely loet^ Send me no priest I 
They ung and solemnise, the marriage feast 
Of man's salvation in the house of love. 
And I in Hell, and God in Heaven above, 
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And Venice safe and fair on earth between — 
No love of mine — mere service — for my Queen.' " 

He was a seaman, and the tale he tells tbe doctor before 
he dies is strange ajid not a. little terrible. Wild rage 
againct a foster-brother who had bitterly wronged him, a^ 
who wa« one of the ten rulen over Venice, drives him to 
make a mad oath that on the day when he does anything 
for his country's good he will give hia soul to Satan. 
That night be sails for Dalmatia, and aa he in keeping the 
watch, he sees a phantom boot with seven &«oj5a sailing to 
Venice: — 

" I heard the fiettda^ ahrill cry : ' For Venice' good t 
Rival thine ancient foe in gratitude, 
Then omne and make thy home with us in hell I ' 
I knew it must be so. I knew the speJl 
Of Satan on my eoul. I felt the power 
Grai1it«d by God to serve Him one last hour, 
Then fall for errer aa the curse had wrought. 
I climbed aloft My brain hod grown one thought^ 
One hope, one purpose. And I heard the hiss 
Of raging dieappointment, loth to miss 
Its prey — I heard the lapping of the flame. 
That through the blanched figure* went and ume. 
Darting in frenzy to the Devil'a yell. 
I set that cross oa high, and cried : ' To hell 
My aoul for ever, and my deed to God I 
Once Venice guarded >af«^ let this vile clod 
Drift where fate will.' 

And then (the hideous laugh 
Of fiends in fiiU po9$€BsioD, keen to qua£F 
Hie wine of one new soul not weak with tears. 
Pealing like niinoiw thi>nder in mine ears) 
I fell, and heard no more. The pale day broke 
Through laaar-windowB, when once more I woke. 
Remembering I might no mmre dare to pray." 

The idea of the story is extremely powerful, and " Venetia 
Tictriz " is certainly the best poem in the volume — better 
than ■■ Ophelion," which ie vague, and than " A Friar's 
Story," which is pretty but ordinary. It shows that we 
have in Miss Fitzgerald a new singer of considerable ability 
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aud vigour of mind, and it Genres to remind ub of the 
eplemdid dramatic posaibilities extant in life, which a-re 
ready for poetry, and unsuitable for- the stage. What ia 
really dramatic is not neceegarily that which ie fitting for 
presentntion in a, Uieatre. The theatre ia an accident of the 
drsmatio form. It is not essential to it. We have been 
deluded by the name of a^titm. To think is to act. 

Of the shorter poems collected here, thiB " Hymn to 
Persephone" is, perhaps, the best: — 

" O, fill my oup, Persephone, 

With dim red wine of Sprinfi, 
And drop theredn tt faded leaf 
Plucked from the autumn's bearded aheaf, 
Whence, dread one^ I may quaff to thee 
While aJl the woodlands ring. 

" Oh, fill my heart, Persephone, • 

With thine immortal pain, 

That lingers round the willow bowers 
Id memories of old happy houra. 
When thou didst wander fair and tree 
O'er Enna'e blooming plain. 

" Oh, fill my Boul, Persephone, 
With music all thine own I 
Teach me some song, thy childhood knew, 
Lisped in the meadows' morning dew. 
Or chant on this high windy lea. 
Thy godhead's ce«selees moan." 

But this " Venetian Song " also has a good deal of 



" Leaning between carved stmie and stone, 
As glossy birds peer from a neet 
Scooped in the crumbling trunk where rest 
Their freckled eggs, 1 pauae alone 
And linger in the light awhile. 

Waiting for joy to come to me — 
Only the dawn beyond yon isle. 
Only the sunli^t on the sea 
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" I gaie — then turn and ply my loom. 
Or broider blossoms close beside; 
The morning world lies warm and wide, 
But hero is dim, cool, silent gloom, 

Gold crust and crimson velvet pile, 

And not one face to smile on me — 
Only the dawn beyond yon isle. 
Only the sunlight on the sea. 

" Over the world the splendours break 
Of morning light and noontide glow. 
And when the broad red sun sinks low, 
And in the wave long shadows shake, 

Youths, maidene, glad with song and wile, 

Glide and are gon^ and leave with me 
Only the dawn beyond yon isle, 
Only the sunliglit on t)ie sea." 

" Darwinism and Politics " (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), 
by Mr. David Ritchie, of Jesus College, Oxford, contains 
some very interesting apeculationa on tha position and the 
future of women in the modern State, The one objection 
to the equality of tha sexes Uiat he considers deserves 
serious attention is that made by Sir Jame« Stephen in his 
clever attack on John Stuart Mill Sir Jajnee Stephen points 
out (in " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," p. 237) that women 
may sufier more than they have done, if plunged into a. 
nominally equal but reaJly unequal contest in the already 
over-crowded labour market, Mr. Kitchie answers that, 
while the conclusion uauaily drawn from this argument is a 
sentimental reaction in favooir of the old family ideal, as, for 
instance, in Mr. Besant'e books, there is another alternative, 
BJid that is the resettling of the labour question. " The 
e'.cvation of the Btiatu:s of women and the regulation of the 
conditions of labour are ultimately," be says, " inseparable 
qucBtione. On the l>a«ia of individuaJism, I cannot see how 
it is possible to answer the objectione of Sir James Stephen." 
Hr. Herbert Spencer, in his " Sociology," expresses hia fear 
that women, if admitted now to political life, might do mis- 
chirf by introducing the etlucs rf the family into the State, 
" Under the etlucs of tie family the groateat bene&ta must 
be given where the merits axe smallest ; under the ethics ot 
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tte State, the benefite must be proportioned to the meritfl." 
Id anawer to this, Mr. Ritchie a«ke whether in any society we 
have ever Been people so get benefits in proportion to their 
mortts, and proteeta af^nst Mr. Spencer's separation of the 
ethics of the family from thoee of the State. If Bomething 
is right in a family, it ia difGcult to see why it is therefore, 
without any further reason, wrong in the State. If the 
participation of women in politioa means that as a good 
family educates all its members, so must a good State, what 
better iE«ue could there be I The family ideal of the State 
may be difficult of attainment, but as an ideal it is better 
than the policeman theory. It would mean the moralisatioo 
of politics. The cultivation of separate sorts of virtues and 
separate ideels of dut^ in men and women baa led to the 
whole social fabric being weaker and unheolthier thaji it 
need be. As for the objection that in countries where it is 
considered necessary to have oompnlsory militwy SMrice for 
all men, it would be unjust and Inexpedient that women 
should have a voice in political matters, Mr. Ritchie meets 
it, or trie« to meet it, by proposing that all women rJijrgically 
fitted for such purpose should be compelled to undergo train- 
ii^ aa nurses, and should be liable to be called upon to 
serve as nurses in tune of war. This training, he remafka, 
" would be m<H%i useful ho them sjid to the community in 
time cf peace than his military training is to the peasant or 
artisan." Mr. Ritchie's little book is extremely gu^;estiv«, 
and full of valuable ideas for the philoso|Jiic student of 
sociology. 

Mr. Alan Cole's lecture on " Irish Lace," delivered 
recently before the Society of Arts, oontains some eitremely 
useful suggestions as to the beet method of securing an 
immediate connection between the art-schools of a country 
and the country's ordinary manufactures. In 18S3, Mr. Cole 
was deputed bv the Departoxent of Science and Art to lecture 
at Cork and at Limerick on tiie subject of lace-making, and 
to give a history of its rise and devek^ment in other 
countries, aa well as a review of the many kinds ot omsr 
mental pettems used from the sixteenth century to modem 
timas. In order to make these lectures of practical value, 
Mr. Cole placed typical specimens of Irish laces beside 
Italian, Flemish, and French laces, which seem to be the 
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prototypes of the lace of Ireland. The public interest was 
immei^fitel^ arouted. Some of the nowspapetB stoutly 
maintti'iued that the ornament and patterns of Irish lace 
were of such a national character that it was wrong to 
a^>er8e tl>.eni on that score. OtJiers took a diSErent Tie>w, 
and came to the oonolu«ion that Irish laoe oould be vastly 
improved in all respecta, it some ^steimatdc action could be 
taken to induce the lace-makeira to w(»-k from more 
intelligently composed patterns than those in general use. 
There was a oonMOWiw of opinion that the workmanship of 
Irish iaoee mm good, and that it could be applied to better 
materials than those ordinarily used, and that its methods 
were suited to render a greater variety of patterns than those 
usually attempted. 

These and other ciroumstanceM seem to have prompted 
the promoters of the Cork Exhibition to further effarta in 
the cause of laco-making. Towards the oloee of the year 
1663 they made fresh npreaentations to Government, and 
inquired what forms of State assistance could be given. A 
number of convents in the neighbourhood of Cork were 
engaged in giving insteuction to children under their care in 
lace and crochet making. At some, rooms were allotted for 
the use of grown-up workers, who made laces under the 
Buperviaon of the nuns. These convents obviously were 
oentree where experiments in T«form could be tried. The 
oonvKits, however, lacked instruction in the designing of 
patterns for laces. An eocoellent School of Art was at work 
at Cork, but the students there had not been instruoted in 
specially designing for lace. If the convents with thrir 
workrooms oould be brought into relation with this School 
of Art, it seemed possible that someUiing of a serious 
oharact«r might be dcme to benefit laoo-makers, and also to 
open up a new field in ornamental deugn for the studenta at 
the School of Art. The rules of the Department of Science 
and Art were found to be adapted to aid in meeting aaob 
wsBts as those sketched out 1^ the promoters at Cork. As 
the nuns in the different laoo-making convents had not been 
able to attend in Cork to hear Mr. Cole's lecturea, the^ 
asked that he should visit them and repeat them at the 
oonveata. lliis Mr. Cole did early in 1884, the mastera of 
the local Schools of Art accompanying him on his visits. 
Negotiations were forthwith opened for connecting the con- 
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vents with th« art echoole. By the end of ISf^B some six or 
seren different lace-making convente bad placed themselves 
in coimection with Schools of Art at Cork and Waterford. 
These convents were attended not only by the nuns, but out- 
side pupils also ; and, at the request of the convents, Mr. Cole 
has visited them twice a year, lecturing and giving advice 
upon designs for laoe. The composition of new patterns for 
lace was attempted, and old patterns which had degenerated 
wore rtvised iind rediawu for tlie iiie c-f the woikfrs c-on- 
nected with the convente. There are oow twelve convents, 
Mr, Cole tells ua, where instruotion in drawing and in (he 
ooiiipoaition of patterns is given, and some of the atudenta 
have won some of the higher prizes offered by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art for designing late^patterns. 

The Cork School of Art then, acquired a collection of 
fictly-pattemed old laces, selectiona from which are freely 
circulated through the different convents connected with- that 
Kchool, They have also the privilege of borrowing similar 
specimens of old lace from the South Kensington Museum. 
So successful has been the system of education pursued by 
Mr. Brennan, the head-master of the Cork School of Art, 
that two female students of his school last year gained the 
gold and silver medals for their designs for laces and 
crochets at the national competition which annually takes 
place in London between all the Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom. As for the many hice-maJiers who were riot coo.- 
nected either with the convents or with the art schools, in 
order to assiat them, a committee of ladiee and gentlemen 
interested in Irish lace-making raised subscriptions, and 
offered prizes to be competed for by deeigners generally. 
The best designs were then placed out with lace-makers, and 
carried into execution. It is, of course, often said that< the 
proper person to make the design is the lace-maker. Mr. 
Cole^ however, points out that from the siiteenth century 
forward the patterns for ornamental laces have always beeo 
designed by decorative artists having knowledge of the 
compoMtion nf ornament, and of the materiala for which 
they were called upon to design. Lace pattern books were 
published in considerable quantity in Italy, France, and 
Germany during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and from these the lace-makers worked. Many lace-makera 
would, no doubt, derive benefit from practice in drawing, in 
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discriminating betweet well and badly shaped forms. But 
the skill they are primarily required to show and to develop 
is one of fine fingers in reproducing beautiful forms in 
threads. The conception, arrangement, and drawing ot 
beautiful forms for a design, have to be undertaken by 
decorative artists, acquainted with the limitationB ot those 
materials and methods which the ultimate eipreasion of the 
desiga involvee. 

ThJB lovely Irish art of lace-making is very much in- 
debted to Mr. Cole, who has really re-oreated it, given it 
new life, and shown it the true artistic lines on which to pro- 
gress. Hardly £20,000 a year is spent by England upon 
Irish lac«B, and almost all of this goes upon the cheaper and 
commoner kinds. And yet, as Mr. Cole points out, it is 
possible to produce Irish laces of as high artistic quality as 
almost any foreign lacen. The Queen, Lady Londondeny, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Mrs. Alfred Morrison, and others have 
done much to encourage the Irish workers, and it rests 
largely with the ladies of England whether this beautiful 
art lives or dies. The real pood of a piece of lace, say* Mr. 
Ruakin, is " that it should show, first, that the designer of 
it had a pretty fancy ; next, that the maker of it had fine 
finsers ; lastly, tha.t the wearer of it has worthiness or 
dignity enough to obtain what is difficult to obtain, and 
common sense enough not to wear it on all occasions." 

" The High-Caste Hindu Woman " (George Bell and Sons) 
is an interesting book. It is from the pen of the Pundita 
Ramabai Sarnsvati, and the introduction is written by Mias 
Rachel Bodley, M.D., tJie Dean of the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. The story of the parentacre of this 
learned lady is very curious. A certain Hindu, being on a 
religious pilgrimage with his family, which consisted of 
his wife and two daughters, one nine and the other seven 
years of age, stopped in a town to rest for a day or two. One 
raoming, the Hindu was bathing in the sacred river 
Godavari, near the town, when he saw a fine-looking man 
coming there to bathe aJso. After tha ablution and the 
morning prayers were over, the father inquired of the 
stranger who he was and whence he came. On learning his 
caste, and clan, and dwelling-place, and 'also that he was a 
widower, he offered him his little daughter of nine in 
marriage. All things were settled in an hour or so; neit 
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day the marriage was concluded, and the littld girl placed in 
the poeBession of the atraoger, who took her nearly tune 
hundred miles away from her home, and gave her into ibe 
idiarge of hia mother. The strv^er waa the learned Anauta 
Sha^tri, a Brahman pundit, who had very adronced TiewH 
on the subject of woman's education, and he determined 
that he would teach his ^rl-wife Sanskrit, and give her the 
intelleotual culture that had been always denied to women 
in India. Th^ daughter was the Pundita. Ramabai, who, 
after the death, of her parents, trarelled all over India 
advocating the cause of female education, axtd to whom seems 
to be due the first suggestion for the establishment of tiye 
prctfeesion of vomennlootors. In 1866, Miss Mary Carp«at«r 
ma^le a short tour in India for the purpose of finding out 
some way by which w<Hne<a'B condition in tiiat country might 
be improved. She at once discovered that the chief means 
by which the desired ead could be acoom|diBbed was by 
fumiahing women-teachers for the Hindu Zensnss. She 
suggested that the British Government should eetAblish 
nMmal schools for training women-teachera, and that 
scholarships should be awarded to girls in order to prolong 
their school-going period, and to asmst indigent women who 
would otherwise be unable to pursue thJedr studies. In 
re^>on«e to Misa Oarpenter'a appeal, upon her return to 
England, the English Government founded eevea-al schools 
for women in India, and a feiW " Hary Carpenter Scholar- 
ships " were endowed by benevolent persona These schools 
were open to women at evety caste ; but while they have 
undoubtedly been of use, &ey have oot realised the hopes 
<rf their founders, chiefly through the impossibility of keep- 
ing caste-rules in them. Ramabai, in a very eloquent diApter, 
proposes to solve ttie problem in a dioerent way. Her 
suggestion is tikat houses should be opened for the young 
and higb-caete child-widows, where they can take ^Iter 
without the fear of loeing their caste, or of b«ng disturbed 
in their religious belief, and where they may have entire 
freedom of action as r^ards caste-rules. The whole account 
given by the Pundita of the life of the high-caste Hindoo 
lady is full of eu^estion for the social reformer and the 
student of progress, and her book, which is wonderfully well 
written, is likely to produce a radical change in the 
eduoational schemes that at present prevail in India. 
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SOME UTERARY NOTES (6). 

A writer in the Quarttrly Bevitw for Januaiy, 1874, 
Bays: — "No litOTMy event since the war has ezoited any- 
thing like such a, senaatlMi in Faria as the publioatitm t^ 
the Lettra d une Ineonnue. Etsq politics became a, 
Beooodaiy consideration for the hour, and aoademimanfi or 
deputies of opposite partiea mi^t be seen eagn-ly accost- 
ing each other in the Chamber or the street to imagine who 
thia fascinating and perplexing ' unknown ' could be. The 
statement in the Revue de» Deux Mondes that she was an 
Englishwoman, moving in brilliant society, was not sup- 
ported by evidence ; and U. Blanchard, the painter, from 
whom the publisher received the manuscripts, died most pro- 
Tokingly at the very commencement of the inquiry, and nmde 
no sijrn. Some intimate friends of Merimee, rendered 
incredulous by wounded self-love at not having been admitted 
to his confidence^ insisted tbat there was no secret to 
tell ; their hypothesis being that the Ineonnue was a myth, 
and the letters a romance, in which some petty details of 
actual life had been interwoven to keep up the mystificar 
tion." But an artist like Merim^e would not have left his 
work in ao unformed a state, so defaced by repetiticna, or 
with such a want ot proportion between the parta. The 
Ineonnue was undoubtedly a real person, and her letters in 
answer to those of Merim^e have just been published by 
Measra Macmillan under the title of " An Autht^s Love." 

Her letters! Well, they are such letters ss she might 
have written. " By the tideleee see. at Cannes on a summer 
day," says thedr anonymous author, " I had fallen asleep, 
and the splaflhing of the waves upon the shore had doubtleM 
made me dream. When I awoke the yeIlow-pap«HM>vered 
volumes of Prosper Merimfe's Lettree d une Ineonnue lay 
beside me : I had been reading the book before I fell 
asleep, but the answers — ^had they ever been written, or 
had I only dreamed I " The invention of the love-letters of 
a curious and unknown perumalLty, the heroine of one of 
the great litei'vry flirtations of our age, was a clever idea, 
ood certainly the author has carried out hie scheme with 
wonderful success; with such euocess indeed that it is said 
that one of our statesmen, whose name ooours more than onoe 
in the volume, was for a moment completely taken in by wha;t 
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ig really a jeu-d'etpHt, the first serious joke perpetrated by 
Mesira. Macmillau in their publishing capacity. Ferhapft it 
is too much to call it a Joke. It is ft fine^ delicate piece of 
fiOtion, an im^uative attempt to complete a. real romance. 
As wa had the letters of the academic Romeov it was obviously 
right thst we should pretend we had the answers of the 
olevwr ami somewhat mondaine Juliet Or is it Juliet her- 
8^, in her litkje Paris boudoir, looking over these two 
rolumea with a Sad, cynical smile? Well, to be put into 
fiotion is always a tribut« to one's reality. 

As for extracts from these fascinabiug forgeries, the 
letters should be read in conjunction with those of Merim^e 
himself. It is difficult to judge of them, by samples. We 
find the Intonnue first in London, probably in 1810. 

" Little," she writes, " can you imagine the storm of 
indignation you aroused in me by your remark that your 
fe^ings for me wetre those suitable for a fourteen-year-old 
niece. Merci. Anything Ie«» like a respectable uncle than 
youfsedf I cannot well imagine. The r6le would never suit 
you, believe me, so do not try it." 

" Now in return for your dtory of the phlegmatic musical 
animal who called f<Hth bu<^ atormv devotion in a female 
breast, and who, himself cold and indiSeretit, was loved to 
the extent of a watery grave being sought 1^ his inamorata 
as solace tor his indlfief«noe, let me ask the question why 
the women who torment men with their uncertain tempers, 
drive them wild with jealou^, laugh contemptuously at 
their himibTe* entreaties, and fling their money to the winds, 
have twice the hold upon their aJfedtitma that the patient, 
Itmg-suffering, domestic, frugal Griseldas have, whose exist- 
ences are one long penance of unsuccessful efforts 'to please? 
Answer this comprehensively, and you will have s<dved a 
riddle which has puzzled women since Eve asked questions 
in Paaradjaa" 

Later on she wriites: " Why should all natiu^ be alike? 
It would make die (AA saws useless if the^ were, and deprive 
u* of one of the truest <^ them all, ' Variety is the salit of 
li^' fiow territ>ly monotonous it -trovAA be if all the flowers 
were roses, Bv&ry woman a queen, and each man a 
j^OBOpherl Uy private bpimon Is that it takes at least nx 
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men such as one meets every day to umke on& roally 
valuable on». I likft ao many men for one particular quality 
yihich they possess, end so few men for all, Com-prenez- 
votu t " In anothw place : " la it not a trifle dangerous, 
this experimmt we are trying of a friendship in pea, ink, 
and pt^rl A tettct- 1 What thing on earth more danger- 
ous to confide in? "Written aK, blood-heat^ it may reach its 
destination when the recipient's mental thermometer counts 
zero, and the burning words and thrilling eeotenc^s turn 
to ice and be congealed as they are read. A tetter! The 
most uncertain thing in a world of uncertaJntdes, the best 
or the woret thing devised by mortals." Again : " Surely 
it was for you, mon eker, that the description given of a 
friend of mine was originally intended. fie is a trifle 
cynical, this friend, and decidt^y pessimistic, and of him 
it was repcM-ted that he never believed in anything until 
he saw it, and then he was convinced that it was an optical 
illusion. The accuracy of the description struck me." H^ 
seem to have loved each other beet when they were parted. 

" I think I cannot benr it much longer, this incessanib 
quarrelling when we meet, and your unkindnees during the 
ahort time that you ore with me. Why not let it all endt 
It would be better tor both of us. I do riot love you less 
when I write these words ; if you could know the sadness 
whicJi they echo in my heart you would believe this^ No; 
I think I love you more, but I cannot understand you. As 
you have often said, our natures must be very diSerent, 
entirely different; if so, what is this curious bond between 
themf To me you seem possessed with some strange reck- 
lessness and m(»-bid melancholy which utterly spoils your 
life, and in return you never see me without overwhelming 
me with reproaches^ if not for one thing, for another, I 
tdl you I cannot, will not, bear it longer. If you 
love me, then In God's name cease torinenttng me as 
well as yourself with these wretched doubts, and quest i on! nga, 
and complaints. I have been ill, smoualy ill, and Uiere is 
nothing to account f<^ my illness save the misery of this 
apparently hopeless state of things existing between us. Tou 
have made me weep bitter tears of alternate self-reproach and 
indignation, and Anally of complete miserable bewilderment 
as to this unhappy condition of eSairs. Believe me, tears 
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like these are not good to mingle with love, th^ are too 
bitter, too scorching, they blister love's wingg and fall too 
heavily on love'a heart. I feel worn out with, a dreary sort 
of hopelessness ; if you know a cure for pain like this, send 
it to me quickly." 

Tot, in the very nor^ letter she aays f> h'm- " Although 
I eaid good-bye to you lees than an hour ago, I cannot 
refrain, from writing to (ell you that a happy calm which 
seems to penetrate my whole being seettm also to have 
wiped out all rememlmince ol Ithe misery and unhappiness 
whicb has overwhelmed me lately. Why eaimot it always 
be BO, <«* would Hfci perhaps, be tien too bleesed, too wholly 
happy for iit to be life? I know that you ore free to-night, 
will you not write to me, that the first words my ejes fall 
upon to-morrow shall ^ove that to-day has not been a dream) 
Tee, write to me," iTje letter that immediately follows is 
one of eii words only : " Let me dream — Let me dream." 

In the following there are interesting toudies of 
actuality: — 

" Did you evM- try a. cup of tea (the national beverage, by 
the way) at an English railway stAtion) If you have not, I 
would advise you, ae a friend, to continue to abstain I The 
names of the American drinks are rather against them ; the 
straws are, I think, about the best part of them. You do 
not teil me what you think of Mr, DisraelL I onee met him 
at a ball at the Duke of Sutherland's in the long picture 
galley of Stafirad House. I was walking with Lord Shrews- 
bury, and without a word of warning he stopped ajid intro- 
duced him, mentioning with recklcBS mendacity that I had 
read every book he ha^ written, and admired them all, then 
he oooUy walked off and left me standing face to 
face with the great statesman. He talked to me for 
aome time, and I studied him carefully. I should say 
he was a man with one steady aim ; endless patience^ 
untiring peraererance, iron concentration ; marking out one 
straight line before him, so unbeouling, that, despite them- 
selves, men stand aside as it is drawn etraightly and steadily 
on. A man who believes that determination brings strength, 
stxeiifrth brings cnduranDe, and endurnnce brings Buccess. 
Ton know how often in his novels he speaks of the influence 
of women, socially, morally, and politically, yet his manna- 
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was th« least interested or def^vutial in talking that I have 
ever met with in a man of his class. He ceirtaisly thought 
this particular woman of singularly small account, or dee the 
brusque and tactless allusion to his hooka ma^, perhaps, hare 
umojed him a^ it did me ; but whatever the caus^ when be 
f»:omptly left me at the first approach of a. mutual acquaint- 
ance, I felt dbbinctly snubbed. Of the two men, Ur. Glad- 
stone was infinitely more agreeable in his manner; be left 
<me wilth the pleasant feeling of measuring a Uttle bigbsr 
in cubic Inches than one did before thui which I know 
no mwe delightful sensation. A Paris, bientol. 

Elsewhere, we find cleverly-written descriptions of life in 
Italy, in Algiers, at Hombourg, at French boarding-housee ; 
stories about Napoleon III., Guizot, Prince Gort&chakoff, 
Montalembert, and others; political speculations, literary 
criticisms, and witty social scandal ; and everywhere a keen 
sense of humour, a wonderful power of observation. As re- 
constructed in these letters, the Ittconnue seems to have been 
not unlike Merim^e himself. She had the same restless, un- 
yielding, ind^>eDdent character. Each desired to analyse the 
other. Each, being a critic, was better fitted for friendship 
than for love. " We are so different," said Merimee once to 
her, " that we can hardly understand each other." But it 
was because they were so alike that each remained a mjrstery 
to the other. Yet they ultimately attained to a high alti- 
tude of loyaJ and faithful friendship, and fn»n a purely 
literary point of view these fjctitious lett^s give th6 finishing 
touch to the strange rc»nance that so stitred Paris fifteen 
years ago. Perhaps the real letters will be published some 
day. When they are, bow interesting to compare them I 

" The Bird-Bride," by Graham It. Tomson (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), is a collection of romantic boJlads, delicate 
sonnets, and metrical studies in foreign fanciful forms. The 
poem that gives its title to the boon is the lament of an 
Eskimo hunter over the loss of his wife and children. 

" Years agone, on the fiat white strand, 

I won my sweet sea-girl ; 
Wrapped in my coat of the snow-white fur, 
I watched Ithe wild birds settle and stir. 

The grey gulls gather and whirl. 
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" One, the greatest ol ftll the flock, 

Perched on an ice-floe bare, 
Called aad cried as her heart were, broke. 
And straight they vers changed, that fleet bird-folk, 

To women young and fair. 



I held her fast, the sweet, strange thing: 
Her comrades ekir'.ed, but they all took wing. 
And emote me as the; passed. 

" I bore her safe to my warm snow house ; 

Full sweetly there she smiled; 
And yet whenever the shrill winds blew, 
She would beat her long whiite arms anew, 

And her ^es glaniW quick and wild. 

" But I took her to wife^ and olothed her warm 
With skins of the gleaming seal ; 
Her wkodering glances sank to rent 
Whui she held a babe to her fair wanu breast. 
And she loved me dew and leaL 

" Togethier we tracked Ute tax and the seel. 

And at h«- behest I swore 
nak bird and beast my bow might slay 
For meat and for rtumont, day by day. 

But never a grey gull more." 

Famine comes upon the land, and the huntea-, forgetting 
his oath, slays four sea-gulls for food. The bird-wife " shrills 
out in a woeful ory," and taking the plumage of the dead 
birds, &he makes wings tor her children and for herself, and 
flies away with them. 

" ' Babes of mine, of the wild winds kin. 
Feather ye quick, nor stay. 
Oh, oho! But the wild winds blowl 
Babes of mine, it is time to go: 
Up, dear hearts, and away I ' 
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"And lol Uio grey plumes covered Uiem all; 

Shoulder and breut and brow. 
I Mt the wind of their wturliog fliglit: 
Was it sea or sky I waa it day or night I 

It is always night-time now. 

" Dear, will you nevM- relent, come backt 
I loved you long and tme. 
winged whit« wife^ and our children three, 
Of the wild wind's kin though you sureJy be. 
Are ye not of my kin tool 

" Ay, ye once were mine^ and, till I forget. 
Ye are mine for ever and aye, 
Mine, wherever your wild wings go, 
While shrill winds whistle across the snow 
And the skies are blear and grey-" 

Some powerful and strong ballads follow, many of which, 
such as ■' The Cruel Priest," " The Deid Folks' Ferry," and 
"Marchen," are in that curious combination of Scotdi and 
Border dialect so much afiected now by our modem poets. 
Certainly dialect is dramatic It is a vivid method of re- 
creating a past that never existed. It is Sicwootliing beiwe«i 
" A Return to Nature " and " A Ketum to the Glossaiy." 
It is so artificial that it i« really naive. From tie point of 
view of mere nuisic, much may be said for it. Wcmderful 
diminutives lend new notes of teiulemefls to the aong. There 
aie possibilities i^ treeb liiymes, and in search for a fnab 
rhyme poets may be excused if they wander frtm the broad 
hi^-road of clawdoal utt^ance into devious byways and less- 
trodden paths. Somcitimes one is tempted to look on dialect 
as expressing simply the pathos of {n^wincisJisms, but there 
is more in it than mere mispronounciationa. Wirtb the re- 
vival of an antique form, often oomee the revivsl of an 
antique spirits Through limitations thati are sometimes 
uncouth, and always narrow, comes Tragedy herself; and 
though she may stammer in her utterance, and deck herself 
in cast-oS weeds and trammelling raiment, still we must 
hold ourselves in readiness to accept her, so rare are her 
visits to us now, bo rare her presence in an age that demands 
a happy ending from every pUy, and that sees in the 
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theatre merel}' a source of amtHement. Th& form, too, of 
the ballad — how perfect it ia in its dramatio unity ! It is 
so perfect thfut we muet fra^ive it iU dialect, if it haf^ena 
to apeak in that Btrange tongue. 

" Then by cam' the bride's company 
With tcHvhes burning bnght; 
' Tak' up, tak' up your bonny bride 
A' in the mirk midnight I ' 

"Oh, wan, wan was the bridegroom'B face. 
And wan, wan was the bride. 
But olay-cauld was ^e young me«B-prie8t 
That stood them twa beeidel 

" Saying ' Rar me out your hand, Sir Knight, 
And wed her with this ring:' 
And the deid bride's hand it was so cauld 
As ony earthly thing. 

" The prieet he touched that lady's hand. 
And never a word he said ; 
The priest he touched that lady's hand, 
Anid hia ain waa wet and red! 

" The priest he lifted his ain right hand, 
And the red blood dripped and fell. 
Says, ' I loved ye, lady, and ye loved me ; 
Sae I took your life mysel',' 

" Oh 1 red, red was the dawn o' day. 
And tall was the gallowB-tree> : 
The Southland lord to hia ain has fled. 
And the mess-priest's h&ngit hie I " 

Of the sonnets, this to Herodotus is worth quoting: — 

"Far-travelled ooaater of Hie midland seas. 
What maxreU did those curious eyes behold 1 
Winged snakes, and carven labyrinths of old ; 
The emerald column raided to Herakks ; 
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King Perseus' shrine upon the Chemmian leas ; 

Four-footed fishes, decked with gems and gold ; 

But thou didst leave some secrete yet untold. 
And veiled the dread Osirian luyBteries. 

" But now the golden asphodels among 

Tliy footsteps fare, and to the lordly dead 
Thou tellest all the stories left ungaid 
Of secret rit«» and runes forgotten long, 

Of that dark folk who ato the Lotus-breud 
And sang the melancholy Linus-song." 

Mrs. Tomson has certainly a very refined aenae of form. 
Her verse, especially in the series entitled " New Words to 
Old Tunes," has grace and distinction. Some of the shtnter 
poems are, to use a phrase made classical by Mr. Pater, 
" little carved ivories of speech." She is one of our most 
artidtic workers in poetry, and treats language as a fine 
material. 
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LITERARY AMP OTHpR NOTES. 

Tilt' Pr.DctBs Cliristian's translatioa uS " Tlic Memoirs oi 
Wilhelmine, UargTavine of BaTreuUi" (David StoU), is a 
most fascinating a;id ddightful book. The HargrB>Tiii« mA 
fa«r brother, Frederick the Gnat, were, ne the PrinoeM her- 
BcU poiota out in an admirably written introduoUon, 
" among the first of those questioning minda that strove 
aftcv' fibiritual freedom " iu Qie last century. " They had 
|rtiudie<i" saya the Princess, " the English philoMphers, 
{fewton, Locke, and Shaftasbury, and vere roused to 
antbuBiaBm by the writinga of Voltaire and Bouneau. 'nieir 
wIiqIi: lives bore the impress of tlie influence of French 
thought on the burning queations of the day. In the 
eighteenth centiuy began that great struggle of (rfulosophy 
ajfiunBt tyranny and worn-out abuses which culminated in the 
Freuch Kevolution. The noblest minds were engaged in the 
struggle, and, like most reformers, they pudied thear con- 
clusions to extremes, and too often lost sight of the need of 
a due proportion in things. The Margra-vine's influence on 
the intellectual deTel<^ment ot her countiy ia untold. She 
formed at B&yreuth a centre ot culture and learning which 
had before been undreamt of in Germany." 

The historical value of theoe " Memoirs " is, of course, 
well known. Carlyle speaks of them as being " by far the 
beet authority " <Hi the early life of Frederick the Great. 
But oonaidered merely as the autobiography of a clever and 
charming woman, they are no less interesting, and even those 
who care nothing for eaghteenth-cemtury politics, and look 
upon history itself as an unattractive form of fiction, cannot 
fail to be fascinated by the Margravine's wit, vivacity, and 
humour, by hn* keen powers of observation, and by her 
brilliant and assertive egotism. Not that heir life was by 
any mens a happy one. Her father, to quote the Pricoess 
Christian, " ruled hia family with the same harsh despotism 
vitii which he ruled hie country, taking pleasure in making 
his power felt by all in the most galling manner," and the 
Margravine and her brother " had much to suffer, not only 
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from his ungoyemable temper, but aUo from the real 
privations to which they were subjected." Indeed, the 
picture the Margravine gives of the King is quite extras 
ordinary. "'He despised aJI learning," she writes, "and 
wished me to occupy myself with nothing but needlework 
and household duties or details. Had he found me wriUng 
tw reading, he would probably have whipped me. He, conr 
sidered music a capital offence, and maintadDed. that every- 
one should devote himeelf to one object; men to the 
military service, and women to their household duties. 
Science and the arts he counted among the sereiL deadly 
sins." SonietiiniM he took to religion, "' and then,'' says 
the Margravine, " we lived like Trappistoj to the great grief 
of my brother and myself. Every afternoon the King 
preached e SMmon, to whioh we had to lieten aa attentively 
aa if it proceeded from anl Apostle. My brother and I we«« 
often seozed with such an intense seose of the ridiculous, that 
we btu^t out laughing, upon which an apostolic curee was 
poured out on our heads, which we had to acc^t with a 
show of humility and penitence." Economy and soldiers 
were his only topics of oonversation ; his (Aiiet social amuse- 
ment was to make his guests Lnttaicated ; and bs inr his 
temper, the accounts the Margravine gives of it would be 
almost incredible if they were not amply corroborated from 
other sources. Suetonius baa written of the strange nMut 
nen that comes on king^ but even in his melodramatic 
chronicles there is hardly anything that rivals what the 
Margravine has to tell us. Here is one of her pictures of 
family life at a Royal Court in the last century, and it is 
not by any means the worst scene she describes : — * 

" On one occasion, when his temper was more than 
usually bad, he told the Queen thait he had received letters 
from Anspach, in which the Margrave announced his arrival 
in Berlin for the beginnii^ of May. He was coming there 
for the purpose of marrying my sister, and one of his 
Ministers would arrive previously with the betrothal ring. 
My father asked my sieter whetiier she were pleased with 
the prospect, and how she would arrange her household. 
Now, my fiiater had always made a point of telling him what- 
ever came into her head, even the greatest home-truths, and 
he had nevM" taken her outspokenness amies. On this 
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oooa&ioD, therefore, relying on former experience, ehe 
auAwered him ae follows: ' When. I hsTs a house of my own, 
I A^ take care to have a well-appointed dioner-tahle, better 
than yours i»; and if I Lave children of my own, I shall not 
pla^e them aa you do yours^ and force them to eait tilings 
they thoroughly dislike,' — ' What is amiaa with my dinner- 
tablet' the King inquired^ getting very red in the face. — 
'Tou ask what is Uie matter wiUi it)' my sister replied. 
' There is not enough on it for ua to'eat, and what there is is 
cabbage ami oarrote, which we deteet' Her firat answer had 
ab'eady angered my faUxer, but now he gave vent to his fury. 
But instead of punishing my sister he poured it all on my 
mother, my brother and myaelf. To begin with, he threw a 
plate at my brother's head, who would have been atriick, had 
he not fiot out of the way : a second one he threw at nie, 
whidi I also happily eecaped ; then torrent* of abuse followed 
these first aigna of hostiU^. He reproached the Queen with 
having brought up her children so badly. ' You will curse 
your mother,' he said to my brother, ' toe having made you 
suoh a good-for-nothmg creature.' ... As my brother 
and I puesed near him to leave the room, he hit out at us 
with his crutch. Happily we escaped the blow, for it would 
certainly have struck us down, and we at laat escaped wiUi- 
out harm." 

Yet, as the Princeee Christian remarks, "despite the 
aJmost cruel treatment Wilhelmine received from, her father, 
it is noticeable that throughout her ' Memoirs ' she speaks, of 
him with the greatest affection. She makes constant 
reference to hia ' good heart,' and that his faults ' were more 
tliose of temper than of nature.' Nor could all the misery 
and wretohednesa of her home life dull the brightness of her 
intellect. What would have made others morbid, made her 
satirical. Instead of weeping over her own personal 
tragedies, she laughs at the general comedy of life. Here, 
for instance, is her description of Pe*er the Great and his 
wife, who airived at Berlin in 1718 : — 

" The Czarina was anall, broad, and brown-looking, with- 
out ttie slightest dignity or appearance. You had only to 
ItxA at her to detect her low origin. She might have passed 
for a German aotrees, she had decked herself out in wich a 
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manDer. Her drees had been bought seoond-himd, and vas 
trimmed with some dirty-lotting Silver embrMdeiry ; tlie 
bodice waa covered with predouB stones, arras^ in auch & 
manner as to represent the doublft eagle. She wore a dozen 
Orders, and round the bottom of her drew hung quaatitiea 
of relics and pictures of saints, which rattled when tile 
walked, and- reminded one of a smartly-hameued mule. 
The Orders, too, made a^rea.t noise, knocking aguinat eaiA 
other. 

" The Czar, on the other hand, was tali and well grown, 
with a handsome face ; but his expression waS coarse, and 
impressed ohe witb fear. He wore a simple sailor's drMS. 
His wife, who spoke German very badly, called her Court 
jeeter to her aid, aind spoke Russian with her. Thia poor 
creature was a Princess Gallitzin, who had been obliged to 
undertake this sorry office to save her Kfe, as she had been 
mixed up in a conepiracy against the Czar, and bad twice 
bfeen flogged with the knout 1 

" The following day the Czar viNted ail the sights of 
Berlin, amongst others the very curious collection of coina 
and antiques. Amongst these last-named was a atatue repre^ 
aenting a heathen god. It waa anything hut attractive, but 
was the most valuable in the collection, nie Czar admired 
it very much, and inaiatad on the Czarina kissing it. On 
her refusing, he said to her, in bad German, that she should 
lose her he>ad if she did not at once obey him. Being 
testified at the Czar^S anger, E^e inunedistedy complied with- 
out the least hesitation. The Czar auked the King to give 
him this and other statues, a request which he cotild not 
re^se. The same thing happened about a cupboard, inlaid 
with amber. It was the only one of its kind, and had cost 
King Frederick I. an enormous sum, and the consternation 
iraa general on its having to be sent to Petersburg. 

" This barbarous Count happily left after two days. The 
Queen rushed at once to Monbijou, which she found in a state 
resembling that of the fall of Jerusalem. I never saw sudi 
a sight. Everytliing was destroyed, ta that the Queen was 
obliged to rebuild tiie whole house." 

Nor are the Margrarine's descriptions of het* reoeptloii 
as a bride in the principality of Bayreuth lesA amusing. 
Hof waa the firfct town rite come to, and a deputation of 
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nobles was waiting there to welcome her. This is her 
acooimt of thena : — 

" Their taixa would have frightened little children, and, 
to add to their beauty, they had arranged their hair to 
reeemble the wigs that were then in fashion. Their dreoMS 
clearly denoted the antiquity of their families, as they wei« 
composed of heirloomj, and were out accordingly, bo that 
most of them did not fit In spite of their oostumes bedng 
the ' Court Dresses,' the gold and alrer trimmings were eo 
black that you had a difficulty in malting out of what they 
were made. The manners oi these nobles suited their faoea 
and their olothes. Th^ might have passed for peasants. I 
could scarcely restrain my laughtea- when I first beheld these 
strange figures. I spoke U> each in turn, but none of them 
understood what I said, and their replies sounded to me like 
Hebrew, because the dialect of the Empire is quite different 
from that spoken in BnuMlenlMUT. 

" The dergy also presented themselvefl. These were 
totally different creatures. Round tiieir necks they wore 
great nifle, which resembled washing-baskets. They spoke 
very sk>idT, so that I might be able to underatand them 
better. They said the most foolish things, and it was only 
with much difficulty that I was able to prevent myself from 
laughing. At last I got rid of all these people, ajid we sat 
down to dinner. I tried my best to converse with those at 
table, but it was u^riess. At last I touched on agricultural 
topics, and then they began to thaw. I was at once in- 
formed ot all their different farmsteads and herds of cattle. 
An almost interesting discusuon took place aa to whether the 
oxen in the upper part of the country were fatter than those 
in the lowlands. 

" I was told that, as the next day was Sunday, I must 
spend it at Hof, and listen to a sermon. Never b^ore had 
I beard such a sermon 1 Tba clen'gymaa began by giving us 
on account of all the marriages that had ^en place from 
Adam's time to that of Nosh. We were Spared no detail, a6 
tbat Uie gentlemen all laughed &nd the poor ladies blushed. 
The dinner went <^ aa on t^e previous day. In tJie after- 
noon all the ladin come to pay me their respects. Gracious 
heavens I what ladies, tool They were all as ugly as the 
ge&tlemeni and t^eir head-drmsee were eo curious thafc 
swalloiw might have bnilt their nests in them I " 
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As tor BevTCtitli itseit, and its petty Court, the picture 
die gives of it is exceedingly curious. Her father-in-law, the 
redgning Margrave, was a narrow-minded mediocrity, whose 
oonveraation " resembled that of a senixfm read aloud for the 
purpose of sending the listener to sleep," aJid who had only 
two topics, " Telemachus, and Amelot de la Houaaa.ye'H 
' Roman History.' " The Ministers, from Boron von St^n, 
who always said "ye«" to everything, to Baron von Voit, 
who always said " no," were not by any means an intelleotual 
set of men. " Thdr chief amusement^" says tJie Margravine 
"was drinking from morning till night, and horsea and 
oattlo were aU they talked about." The palace itself was 
shabby, decayed, and dirty. " I was like a lamb among 
wolves," oriee the poor Margravine ; " I was settled in a 
strange country, at a Court which more resembled a 
peasant's farm, Eurroundad by coarse, bad, dangerous and 
tiresome pet^le." 

Yet her wprt't never deserted her. She is alwaya olever, 
witty, and entertaining. Her stories about the endless 
squabbles, oven- precedence are extremely amusing. The 
society of her day cared very little for good manners, knew, 
indeed, very little about them, but all questions of etiquetto 
were of vital importance, and the Margravine herself, though 
she saw the shallownees of the whole system, wae far too 
proud not to assert her rights when circumstances demanded 
it, as the deeoription she gives of her vint to the fimpreas 
of Germany shows very clearly. When this meeeting was 
first proposed, the Margravine declined positively to enter- 
tain the idea. " There was no precedent," she writes^ " of a 
King's daughter and an Empress having met, and I did not 
know to what rights 1 ought to lay daim." Finally, how- 
ever, she is induced to conseat, but she lays down three 
conditions for her reception: — 

" I desired, first of all, that the Empress's Court should 
receive me at the foot of the stairs ; secondly, that she should 
meet me at the door of her bedroom ; and, thirdly, that she 
should ofier mo an armchair to sit on. 

" They disputed all day over the OMidttions I had made. 
The two first were granted me, but all that could be obtained 
with respect to the third was that the Empress would use 
quite a small armchair, whilst she gave me a chair. 
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" Neit Aa.j I saw this R07&I personage. I own that had 
I been in her place I would have made all the rules of 
etiquette and ceremony the excuse tor not being obliged to 
appear. The Emprees was small and stout, round as a ball, 
very ugly, and without dignity or manner. Her mind 
OMTesponded to her body. She was terribly bigoted, and 
apent her whole day prying. The old and ugly are generally 
the Almighty's portion. She receired me trembling all over, 
and was so upset that she could not say a word. 

" After some ailenoe I began tJie conTersatiui in French. 
She answered me in her Austrian diaJect that ahe could not 
speak in that language, and be^ed I would apeak in 
Gennan. The conTeraation did not last long, fmr the 
Austj'ian and low Saxon tonguee are so different from each 
othca that to those acquainted with, only one the other is 
unintelligible. This is what happened to us. A third 
person would have laughed at our misunderstandings, for we 
caught only a word here and there, and had to guiess the 
rest. , The poor Empress wss such a slave to etiquette that 
she would have thought it high treascHL had she spoken 
to me in a foreign lai^uag^ tiiough she understood French 
quite welL" 

Many other extraote might be given from this delightful 
book, but from the few that have been selected some idea 
oaa, be formed of the vivacity and pictureaquenees of the 
Margravine's style. As for her charaoter, it is yery well 
summed up by tlie Princess Christjaji, who, vhil& admittti^ 
that she often appeara almost heiutlees ajid inconsiderate, 
yet claims that^ " t^en aa a whole, she stands out in marked 
prominence among the most gifted women of the eighteenth 
c^l^ry, not only by hur mental powers^ but by her goodness 
of heart, her self-sacrificing devotion, and true friendship." 
An interesting sequel to her " Memoirs " would be her 
correspondence with Voltaire, snd it is to be hc^>ed that 
we may shortly see a> translation of these letters from 
the same accompliohed pen to whitdi we owe the present 
volume, 

" Women's Voices " (Walter Scott) is an anthology of the 
most- cbaractwistic poems by English, Scotch, and Irish 
women, selected and arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. 
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" The idea of maJiiog this aiitholt^:^!" aaya Mtsl Sharp, in 
hw prefaj^e, " afo&e primarily from the convictioa that our 
women-poets had never been collectively refn-es«nt«d with 
ajxything like adequate juatioe ; that the works of majiy are 
not so widely known e» they deserve to be ; and that at least 
some fine fugitive poetry could be thus rescued from 
obliTian " ; and Mrs. Sharp proceeds to claim that " the 
selections will further emjjiafiise the value of wtHuen's work 
in. poetry for those who ace already well acquainted witli 
English literature, and that they will convince many it is as 
poaable to form an. antholt^y of ' pure poetry ' from, the 
writings of women as from those of men." It is somewhat 
di£Bcult to define what " pure poetry " really is, but the 
collection is certainly extremely interesting, extending, aa it 
does, over nearly three centuries <^ our literature. It opens 
with " Revenge," a poem, by " the learned, virtuous, and truly 
noble ladie," Elizabeth Carew, who published a " Tragedie of 
Mariam, the Faire Queeue of Jewry," in 1613, from which 
" Revenge " is taieo. Then oome some very pretty verses 
by Margaret, Duohess of Newcastle, who produced a volume 
of poems in 1673. Th^ are supposed to be sung by a sea- 
goddess, and their fantaatio charm and the graceful wilful- 
ness of their fancy are well worthy of note, as these first 
stanzas show : — 

" My calnnets are oyster-ahells. 
In which I keep my Orient pearls ; 
And modest coral 1 do wear. 
Which blushes when it touches air, 

" On silvery waves I sdt and sii^. 
And then the fish lie listening ; 
Then resting on a rocky stone, 
I oomb my hair with fishes' bone ; 

" The whilst Apollo with his beams 
Doth dry my hair from soaking streams ; 
His light doth glaze the water's face 
And make the sea my looking-glass." 

ITien follow " Friendship's Myatery," by " The Matchless 
Orinda," Mrs. Katharine Philips ; a " Song," by Mrs. Aphra 
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Behn, the first Englishwoman who adopted literature as a, 
profession ; ajid the Coimtese erf Winchelsea's " Nocturnal 
Rererie." Wordswortii once said that, with the excqititm of 
thi-s poem and Pope's " Windsor Forest," the " poetry of the 
period intervening between ' Paradiae Lost ' and ' The 
Seasons ' does not contain a aingfle new image of external 
Nature, and though the statewient is hardly accurate, as it 
leaves G*y entirely out of account, it must be admitted that 
the simple naturalism of Lady Winchelsea's description is 
extremely remarkable. Passing on through Mrs. Sharp's 
collection, ne come across poems by Lady Grisell Baillie ; 
by Jean Adams, a poor aerving-maid in a Scotch, manse, who 
died in the Greenock Workhouse ; by leobel Pagan, an 
Ayrahir© " lucky," who fcept an alehouse, sold whisky with- 
out a licence, and sang her own songs as a means of sub- 
sistence ; by Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson's friend ; by Mrs. 
Hunter, the wife of the great anatomist ; by the worthy Mrs. 
Barbauld ; and by the eoccellent Mrs. Hannah MtH'e. Here is 
Miss Anna Seward, called by her admirers " The Swan of 
Lichfield," who waa so angry with Dr. Darwin for 
plagiarising some of her verses ; Lady Anne Barnard, whose 
■' Auld Robin Gray " was deecribed by Sir Walter Scott as 
" worth all the dialogues Corydon and Philtis have together 
epoken from, the days of 'Theocritus downwards " ; Jean 
Glover, a Scottish weaver'* daughter, who married a strolling 
player, and became the best actor and singer of the troupe ; 
Joanna Baillie, whose tedious dramas thrilled our grand- 
fathers ; Mrs. Tighe, whose " Psyche " was very much 
admired by Eeata in his youthful days ; Frances E^nble, 
Mrs. Siddons' niece ; poor L. E. L., whMu Disraeli described 
aa " the personification of Brompton, pink satin dress, white 
satin shoes, red cheeks, snub nose, and her hair A la 
Sappho " : the two beautiful nsters. Lady Dufferin and Mra 
Norton ; Emily Bronte, whose poems are instinct with tragic 
power, and quite terrible in their bitter intensi^ of passion, 
the fierce fire of feeling seem'ti^ almost to consume the 
raiment of form; Eliza Cook, a kindly, vulgar writw; 
George EHot, whose poetry is too abstract, and lacks all 
rhythmical life ; Mrs, Carlyle, who wrote much better poetry 
than her husband, though this is hardly high praise; axtA 
Mrs. Browning, the first really great poetees in our literature. 
Nor are contemporary writers forgotten. Christina Roeaetti, 
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Bome of whose poems are quite priceless in their beauty ; 
Mrs, Augusta Webster, Mrs, Hamilton King, Misa Mary 
Robinson, Mrs. Craik ; Jean Ingelow, whose sonnet on 
" A Chess-King " is like an exquisitely carved gam ; Mrs. 
Pfeiffer; Miss May Probyn, a poetess with the true lyrical 
impulse of song, whose work is as delicate as it is delightful ; 
Mrs. Nesbit> a very pure and perfect artist ; Miss Rosa 
Mulholland, Miss Katharine Tynan, Lady Charlotte Elliot, 
and many other well-known writers, are duly and adequately 
represented. On the whol^ Mrs. Sharp's collection is very 
pleasant reading indeed, and the extracts given from the 
woris of living poetesses are eitremely remarkable, not 
merely for their absolute artistic escellence, but also tor the 
light they throw upon the spirit of modem culture. 

It is not, however, by any means a complete ajithology. 
Dame Juliana Bemers is possibly too antiquated in style to 
be suitable to a modem audience. But where is Anne 
Askew, who wrote a ballad in Newgate ; and where is Queen 
Elizabeth, who*ie " most sweet and sententious ditty " on 
Mary Stuart is so highly praised by Puttenham ae an eiample 
of " Exargaeia," or The Gorgeous in Literature 1 Why is the 
Countess of Pembroke excluded? Sidney's sister should 
surely have a place in any anthology of English verse. 
Where is Sidn^s niece. Lady Mary Wroth, to whom Ben 
Jonson dedicated the "Alchemist"! Where is "the noble 
ladie Diana Primrose," who wrote " A Chain of Pearl, or a 
memorial of the peerless graces and heroic virtues of Queen 
Elizabeth, of glorioue memory "7 Where is Mary Morpeth. 
the friend and admirer of Drummond of Hawthomden? 
Where is the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., and 
where is Aane Killigrew, maid of honour to the Duchess of 
YcHrkJ The Marchioness of Wharton, whose poema were 
praised by Waller ; Lady Chudleigh, whose lines beginning — 

" Wife and servant ore the same, 
But only differ in the name ; " 

are very curious and interesting; Rachael Lady Russell, 
Constatttia Grierwin, Mary Barber, Lsetitia Pilkinpton ; 
Eliza Haywood, whom Pope honoured by a place in the 
" Dunciad " ; Lady Luiborough, Lord Bolingbroke's half- 
sister ; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; Lady Temple, whose 
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poems were printed by Horace Wajpole ; Perdita, whose lipe^ 
on the snowdrop are very pathetic ; the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonahire, of whom Gibbon said that " ehe was made for 
Bomething better than a Ducheee " ; Mra. Ratcliffe, Mrs. 
Chapone, and Amelia Opie, all deserve a. place on hietorical, 
if not on artistic, groiuids. In fact, the apace given by Mrs. 
Sharp to modern and living poeteases ia somewhat diBr 
proportionate, and I ajn sure tJiat tJiose on, whose brows the 
laurels are still green would not grudge a. little room to 
those the green of whoee laurela isi withered and the music 
of whoae lyree is mute. 

One of the moat powerful and pathetic novels that have 
recently appeared is " A Village Tragedy " (Bentley and Son), 
by Margaret L. Woods. To find any parallel to this lurid 
little story, one must go to Doatoieffaki or to Guy de 
Maupassant. Not bhat Mrs. Wooda can be said to have 
tuken either of these two great masters of fiction as her 
model, but there ia sometlung in her work that recalls their 
method ; she has not a little of their fierce intensity, their 
terrible concentration, their passionless yet poignant 
objectivity ; like theni, she seems to allow life to suggest 
it's own mode of presentation ; and, like them, she recognises 
that a frank acceptance of the facts of life is the true basis 
of all modem imitative art. The scene of Mrs. Wood's etory 
lie;, in one. cf the villo.<-es near Oifcrd ; the char^p -■tEif are 
very few in numbeir, and the plot is extremely simple. It is 
a romance of modern Arcadia — a tale of the love of a farm- 
labourer for a girl who, though slightly above him in social 
ttution and education, is yet herself also a eirvant c^n n tarm. 
True Arcadians they are^ both of them, and their ignorance 
;"id isolation cnly Fcrve to intensify tlie tragedy that gives 
the story its title. It is the fashion nowadays to label 
lite-rature, so, no doubt, Mrs. Wood's novel will be spoken of 
as " reaJistic." Its realism, however, is the reaJism of the 
artist, not of the reporter ; its tact of treatment, subtlety of 
perception, and fine distinction of style, make it rather a 
poem than a proe}*-verbal ; and though it lays bare to us 
the mere misery of life, it suggests something of life's 
mystery also. Very delicate, too, is the handling of 
external Nature. There are no formal guide-book descriptiona 
of Ecenery, nor anything of what Byron petulantly called 
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" twaddling about trees," but we seem to breathe' the atmos- 
phere of the country, to catoh th% exquisite sceat of the 
beauiields, ao familiar to ail who have ever wandered 
through the Oxfordshire lanea in June ; to hear tie birds 
einging in the thicket, and the sheep-bells tinkling from the 
hill. Cbaracterisatiraa, that enemy of literary form, is such 
an essential part of the method of the modera writer of 
fiction, that Nature ha« almoat become to the novelist what 
light and shade are to the painter — ^the one permanent 
elemeiit of atyle ; aJid if the power of " A Village Tragedy " 
be due to its portrayal of human life^ no small portion of its 
charm oomea from ita Theocritean setting. 

It ib, however, not merely in fiction and in poetry that 
the women of this century a^e making their mark. Their 
appearance amongst the prominent speakers at the Church 
Congreea, some weeks ago, waa in itself a very remarkable 
proof of the growing influence of women's opinions on all 
matters connected with the elevation of our national life, 
and the ameU<»'atJon of our social conditions. When the 
Bishops left the platform to their wives, it may be said that 
a new era began, and the change will, no doubt, be pro- 
ductive of much good. The Apostolic dictum, that women 
should not be suffered to teach, is no longer applicable to a 
(tociefy such as ours, with its solidarity of interests, its 
recognition of natural rights, and its universal education, 
however suitable it may have been to the Greek cities under 
Roman rule. Nothing in the United States struck me more 
than the fact that the remarkable intellectual progress of 
that country is very largely due to the efiorta of American 
women, who edit many of the most powerful magazines and 
newspapers, take part in the discussion of every questitMi of 
public interest, and exercise an important influence upon the 
growth and tendencies of literature and art. Indeed, the 
women of America are the one class in the community that 
enjoys that leisure which is so necessary for culture. The 
men are, as a rule, so absorbed in business, that the taak of 
bringing some element of form into the chaos of daily life is 
left almost entirely to the opposite sex, and an eminent 
Bostmian once assured me that in the twentieth century the 
whole culture of his country would be in petticoats. By that 
time, however, it is probable that the dress of the two sexes 
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Vill be asumilated, as similarity of coatume alwa^a follown 
aitoilarity of purBuiU. 

In a recent article ia £a France, M. Sarcey puts this 
point very well. Tbe further we adTanc«, he saya, the more 
apparent does it become that women are to talie their share 
as bread-winners in the world. Tbe taak is no longer 
m<HiopoliBed by men, and will, perhaps, be equally shared by 
the sexes in ajiother hundred yi^n. It will be iieceesary, 
however, for women to iureut a suitable costume, afi their 
present style ot dress is quite inappropriate to any kind of 
mechanical labour, and must be radically changed b^ore 
they can compete with men upon their own ground. As to 
the question of desirability, M. Saro^ refuses to speak. " I 
shall not see the end of this revolution," be remarks, " and 
I am glad of it" Bub, as is painted out in a very sensible 
article in the Daily Newt, there ia no doubt that U. Sarcay 
has reason and common sense on hin side with regard to the 
absolute unsuitability of ordinary feminine attire to any sort 
of handicraft, or even to any ocoupation which necessitates 
a daily walk to businees and baek again in all kinds of 
weather. Women's dress can easily be modified and adapted 
to any exigencies of the kind ; but most women refuse to 
modify or adapt it. They must follow the fashion, whether 
it be convenient or the reverse. And, aft^ all, what is a 
fashion} FrMn the artistic point of view, it is usually a 
form of ugliness so intolerable that we have to alter it every 
six montliB. From the point of view of science, it not un- 
frequently violates every law of healtb, every principle of 
hygiene. While from tie point <rf view of simple ease and 
comfort, it is not too much to say that, with the exception 
of M. Felix's charming tearf;owns, and a few English tailor^ 
made costumes, thwe is not a single form of really fashion- 
able dress that oan be worn without & certain amount of 
absolute misery to the wearer. Hie contortion of the feet 
of the Chinese beauty, said Dr. Naftei, at the last Inter- 
national Medical Congress, held at Washington, is no more 
barbarous or unnatural than the panoply of the femme du 
monde. 

And yet how sensible is the dress of tJie London milk- 
woman, of the Irish or Scotch fishwife, of the North-Country 
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fa«tory^irll An attempt was miulc recently to prevent tlje 
pitrwomen. from working, oa the ground that their costume 
waa unBuited to their sex. but it ia really only the idle clasBes 
who dress badly. Wherever physical labour of any kind is 
required, the costume used is, as a rule, absolutely rieht, for 
labour neceeaitates freedom, and without freedom there is 
no BTich thing as beauty in dress at all. In fact, the beauty 
of dresa depends on the beauty of the human figure, and 
whatever limits, cone trains, and mutilates is essentially 
ugly, thoug'h the eyes of many are so blinded by custom 
that they do not notice the ugliness till it has become un- 
faehionable^ 

What women'a dress will be in the future it is difficult 
to Bay. The writer of the Daily Newt article ia of opinion 
that skirts will always be worn as distinctive -of the sex, and 
it is obvious that men's dress, in its present condition, is not 
by any meaoi an example of a perfectly rational costume. 
It is more than probable, however, that the dress of the 
twentieth oentury will emphasise distinctions of occupation, 
not distinctions of sex. 

It is hardly too much to say that, by the death ef the 
author of "John Halifax, Geoitleman," our literature has 
sustained a heavy toes. Mrs. Craik was one of the finest of 
our women-writers, and though her art had always what 
Keets called " h palpable intention upon one," still its 
imaffiiWitive quaJities were of no mean order. There is 
hardly one of her booka that has not some distinction of 
style ; there is certainly not one of them that does not show 
an ardent love of all that is beautiful and good in life^ The 
good she, perhaps, loved somewhat more than the bc.iutiful, 
but her heart had room for both. Her first, novel appeared 
in 1819, the year of the publication of Charlotte Brcmte's 
" Jane Eyre," and Mrs. Gaskell's " Kuth," and ber last work 
was done for the magazine which I have the honour to edit. 
She waa very much interested in the scheme for the founda- 
tion of " The Woman's World," suggested its title, and 
promised to be one of its warmest supporters. One article 
from her pen is already in proof, and will appear next month, 
afid in a letter I received from her, a few days before she 
died, she told me that she had almost finished a second, to 
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be called " Between Schooldays and Marriage." Few women 
have enjoyed a greater popularity tlum Mrs. Crajk, or have 
better deserved it. It is sometimes said that John Halifwi 
is not a real man, but only a woman's ideal of a man. Well, 
let us be grateful for such ide«ile. No one can read the 
story of which John Halifax is the hero without being the 
better for it. Mrs. Craik will live long in the affectionate 
memory of all who knew her, and one of her novels, at any 
rate, will always have a high and honourable place in English 
fiction. Indeeid, for simple narrative power, some of the 
chapters of "John Halifax, Gentleman," are almost un- 
equalled in our prose literuture. 

The news of the death of Lady Brassey has been also 
receaved by the Kogiiah people with every expression of 
sorrow and sympathy. Though her books were not remaii- 
able for any perfectiott of literary style, they had the charm 
of brightness, vivacity, and unconventionality. They re- 
vealed a fascinating personality, and their touches of 
domesticity made them classicft in many an English house- 
hold. In all modem movements Lady Braasey took a keen 
interest. She gained a first-clasa certificate in the South 
Kensington School of Cookery, scullery department and all ; 
wan one of the most eaergetio members of the St. John's 
Ambulance AsEOciation, many branches of which she 
succeeded in founding ; and, whether at Normanhurst or in 
Park Lane, always managed to devote some portion of her 
day to useful and practical work. It is sad to have to 
chronicle in the first cumber of " The Woman's World " the 
death of two of the most remarkable Englishwomen of onr 
day. 
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LITERARY AND OTHER NOTES (2). 

Lady Bellaira's " Gossips with Girls and Maidens " 
(William Blackwood and Sons) cwitainB some very interefctin;: 
essays, and a quite exUaordinary amount of useful informa- 
tion on all mntters connected witli the mental and physical 
training of women. It is Tery difficult to pive good advice 
withf-ut being irritating, and almost imposwble to be at onct 
didactic and delightful ; but Lady BellaJrs manages ver}- 
cleverly to steer a middle course between tiie Charybdis of 
dulniiss nnd the Scylla of flijipancy. There is a pleasing 
inlimili about her style, and almost ererything that she 
says has both good sense and pood humour to recommend 
it. Nor does she confine herself to those broad generalisa- 
tions on morals, which are so easy to mnke, so difficult to 
apply. Itidted, she seems to have a wholesome contempt 
for tiie cheap severity of abstract ethics, enters into the most 
minute' details for the guidance of conduct, and draws out 
elaborate lists of what girls should avoid, and what they 
should cultivat«. 

Here are some specimens of "What to Avoid": — 

" A loud, weak, aSccted, whining, harsh, or shrill tone of 

" Extravagances in conversation — such phrases as ' Awfully 
thia,' ' Beastly that,' ' Loads of time,' ' Don't you know,' 
' hate ' for ' dislike,' etc, 

" Sudden exclamations of annoyance, siuprise, and joy — 
often dangerously approaching to ' female swearing ' — a*. 
' Bother ! ' ' Gracious I ' ' How jolly t ' 

" Yawning when listening to anyone. 

" Talking on family maitters, even to your bosom friends. 

" Att«npting any vocal or instrumental piece of music 
t^iat you cannot execute with ease. 

" Crossing your letters. 

" Making & short, sharp nod with the head, intended to 
do duty as a bow. 

" All nonsense in the shape of belief in dreams, omens, 
preeenfjments, ghosts, spiritualism, palmistry, etc. 

"Entertaining wild flights of the imagination, or empty 
ideaJistic aspirations." 
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I am niraid tliat I huve a good deal of Bympathy n'itli 
what are called " empty ideiilistic aspirations " ; and '■ wild 
flights oi imagination " are so ejtreemly rare in the nbe- 
teenth ceatury that they seem to me deserving rather of 
praise than of censure. The esclaniation '' Bother,'' also, 
though certainly lacking in beauty, might, I think, be pei^ 
mitted under circuniatances of extreme appraviition, Bueh ii6, 
for instance, the rejection of a manuscript by the editor of a 
magazine ; but in all othea- respect* the list seems to be 
quit« excellent. Aa for " What to Cultivate," nothing oould 
be better than the following: — 

" An unaffected, low, distinct, ailver-toned voice. 

" The art of pleasing those around you, and seeming 
pleased with them and all they may do for you. 

"The charm of making little sacrifices quite naturally, 
as if of no account to yoiirself. 

" The habTl of making allowances for the opinions, feel- 
ingd, or prejudices of others. 

" An erect carriage — that is, a sound body. 

" A good memory for faces, and facts connected with 
them — thus avoiding giving offence through not recognising 
or bowing to people, or saying to them what had best been 
left unsajd. 

" The art of listening without impatience to prosy talkers, 
and smiling at the twice-told tale or joke." 

I cannot help thinking that the laai aphorism aims at too 
high a standard. There is always a certain auiount of 
danger in any attempt to cultivate impossible virtues. 
However, it is only fair to add that Lady Bellairs recognises 
the importance of self-development quite as much as the 
importance of self-denial ; and there ie a great deal of 
Boumd sense in evcaything that she says about the gradual 
growth and formation of character. Indeed, those who have 
not read Aristotle upon this point might with advantage 
read Lady Bellairs. 

Miss Constance Naden's little volume, " A Modern 
Apostle, and other Poems " {Kegan Paul, Trench and Com- 
pany), shows both culture and courage — culture in its use of 
language, courage in its selection of subject-matter. The 
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modern apostle of whom Mles Naden sings is a youn^ 
olei^jTnan who preaches Pantheistic Socialism in the Free 
Church of some provincia] manufacturing town, converts 
erveirybody, eicept the woman whom he lovea, and is killed 
in a street riot. The story is exceedingly powerful, but 
seems more suitable for prose than for rerse. It is right 
that a poet should be full of the spirit of hie age, but the 
external forms of modern life are hardly, aa ye<t, expressive 
of that spirit. They are truths of fact, not truths of the 
imagination, and though they may give tb& poet an oppor- 
tunity for realism, they often rob the poem of the reality 
that is so essential to it. Art, however, is a matter of result, 
not of theory, and if the fruit is pleasant, we should not 
quarrel about the tree. Miss Naden's work is distinguished 
by rich imagery, fine colour, nad sweet music, and these are 
things for which we should be grateful, wherever we find 
them. In point of mere technical skill, her lonper poems 
are the beat ; but some of the shorter poems are very 
fascinating. This, for instance, is pretty; — 

" The oopyist group waa gathered round 
A time-worn fresco, world-renowned. 
Whoso central glory once had been 
The face of Christ, the Naji 



" And every copyist of the crowd. 
With his own soul that face endowed, 
Gentle, severe^ majestic, mean ; 
But which was Christ, the NazareneJ 

" Then one who watched them made complwnt. 
And marvelled, saying, ' Wherefore paint 
Till ye be sure y«ur eyes hav& seen 
TJic face of Christ, the Nazareiief " 

And thia sonnet is full of suggestion: — 

" The wine-flushed momu-ch slept, but in his ear 

An angel breathed — ' Repent, or choose the flame 
Quenchless.' In dread he woke, but not in shame. 
Deep musing—' Sin I love, yet hell I fear.' 
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" Wherefore be left hia feasts and mmions dear. 
And justly ruled, and died & eaiiit in name. 
But when his luring spirit heavenward came, 
A stern voice cried — ' O Soul I what doat thou here) ' 

■' ' Love I foreswore, and wine, and kept my vow 
To live a just and joyless life, and now 

I crave reward.* The voice came like a knell — 
' Foo! I dost thou hope to find again thy mirth. 
And those foul joys thou didst renounce on earth? 
Yea, enter in I My heaven shall be thy hell,' " 

Miss Constimce Naden deserves a high place among our 
living poetesses, and this, as Mrs. Sharp has shown lately 
in her volume, Mititled " Women's Voices," is no mean 
distinction. 

Phyllis Browne's " Life of Mrs. Somerville " (Cassell and 
Co.) forms part of a very interesting little series, called 
" TTie World's Workers " — a^ ooUection of short biographiea 
catholic enough to include personaiitiee so widely different 
as Turner and Riohaxd Cobden, Handel and Sir Titus Salt, 
Robert Stephenson and Florence Nightingale, and yet 
poseessing a certain definite aim. As a mathematician and 
a scientist, the translator and populariser of Laplace's La 
Mfeanique Cilute, and the author of an important book on 
physical geography, Mrs. Somerville is, of course, well 
known. The scientific bodies of Europe coveted her with 
honours ; her bust stands in the hall oi the Royal Society, 
and one of the Women's Colleges at Oxford bears her name. 
Yet, conaidered simply in the light of a wife and a mother, 
she is no le«s admLrable ; and those who consider that 
stupidity ia the proper ba^s for the domestic virtues, and 
that intellectual women must of necessity be helpless with 
their hands, cannot do better th^n read Phyllis Browne's 
pleasant little bo<^, in which th^ will find that the greatest 
woman-ma thematj dan of amy age was a clever needle-woman, 
a good housekeeper, and a most skilful oook. Indeed, Mrs. 
Somerville seems to Imve been quite renowned for her 
oookery. The discoverers of the North- West Passage 
cbrist^ed an island " Somerville," not as a tribute to tbe 
distinguished ma^ematioian, but as a reof^itton of the 
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eicelience of aome orange marmalade which the distinguished 
iuatheinfl.ttoiaii had prepared with her own hands and pre- 
sented to the ships before they left England ; and to the 
fact that she was able to make currant jelly at a very 
critical moment she owed the affection of some of her 
husband's relatives, who up to tliat time bad been rather 
prejudiced against her on the ground that she was merely 
an unpractical Blue-stocking. 

Nor did her soientific knowledge ever warp or dull the 
tenderness and humanity of her nature^ For birds and 
animals she had always a great love. We hear of her as a 
little girl watching with eager eyes the awallows as they 
built their ne«l« in summer or prepared ior their flight in 
the autumn ; and when snow was on the ground, she used to 
open the windows to let the robins hop in and pick crumbs 
on, the breakfaat-table. On one occasion she went with her 
father on a tour in the Highlands, and found on her return 
that a pet goldfinch, whiob had been loft in the charge of 
the servants, had been neglected by them and had died of 
starvation. She was almost heart-broken at the event, aod 
in writing her " Recollections " seventy years after, she 
mentioned it, and said that, as she wrote, she felt deep 
pain. Her chief pet in her old age was a mountain sparrow, 
which used to perch on her arm and go to sleep there while 
she was writing. One day the sparrow fell into the water-jug 
and was drowned, to the great grief of its mistress, who 
could hardly be consoled for it* loss, though later on we 
hear of a beautiful paroquet taking the place of le moineau 
d'Uranie, and becoming Mra. Somerville's constant oom- 
panimi. She was also very energetic, Phyllis Browne tells 
us, in trying to get a law passed in the Italian Parliament 
for tha protection of animals, and said onoe, with reference 
to this subject, " We English cannot boast of humanity so 
long as our sportsmen find pleasure in shooting down tame 
pigeons as they fly terrified out of a cage " — a remark with 
whioh I entirely agree. Mr. Herbert's Bill for the pro- 
tection <^ land birds gave her immense pleasure, though, to 
quote her own words, she was " grieved to find that ' the 
lark, which at heaven's gate sings,' is thought unworthy 
of man's protection " ; and she took a great fancy to a 
gentleman who, on bang told of the number of singing 
birds that are eaten in Italy — nightingales, goldfinches, and 
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robinB — exclaimed, in horror, " What 1 robins — our house- 
hold birdfl ! I would as »>oa eat a child ! " Indeed, she 
believed to some extent in the immortality of ajiimals, on 
the jriouud that, if unimals have no future, it would set'ui its 
if some were created for uncompensated misery — an idea 
which does not seem to me to be either extravagant or 
fantfl«tic, though it must be admitted that the optimism 
on which it is based receives absolutely no support from 

On the wholei, Phyllis Browne-'s book is very pleaeant 
reading. Its ouly fault is that it is far too short, and this 
IB a fault so rare in modem literature that it almost 
amounts to a distinction. However, Phyllis Browne baa 
manjij^ed to crowd into the narrow limits at her diBposal 
a great many intereetin^ anecdotes. The picture she gives 
of Mrs. Somerville working away at her translation of Lap- 
lace in the same room with her children is very charming, 
and reminds one of what is told of George Sand ; there is 
an amusing account of Mrs. Somerriile'a visit to the widow 
of the young Pretender, the Countess of Albany, who, after 
talking with her for some time, exclaimed, " So you don't 
speak Italian! You must have had a very bad education! " 
And this story about the Waverley Xoveis may possibly bii 
new to some of my readers; — 

" A very amusing circumstance in connection with Mrs, 
Somervilie's acquaintance with Sir Walter arose out of the 
childish inquisitivenes* of Woronzow Greig. Mrs. Somer- 
ville's littla boy. 

■' During the time Mrs. Somerville wa* visiting Abbots- 
ford, the Waverley Novels were appearing, and were 
creating a great sensation ; yet even Scott's intimate 
friends did not know that he was the author ; he enjoyed 
keeping the aflair a mystery. But little Woronzow dis- 
covered what he waa about. One day, when Mrs. Somerville 
WHS talking about a novel that had just been published, 
Woronzow said ; ' I knew all theee stories long ago, for Mr. 
Seott writes on the dinner-table; when he hafl finished, he 
put« the green cloth with the papers in a comer of the 
dining-room, and when he goes ont, Charlie Scott and i 
read the stiH-ieB.' " 
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Phyllis Browne remarks that this incident showa " that 
persons who want to keep a secret ought to be very oarefiil 
wheii children axe about " ; but the story seems to me to 
be far too cliamiing to require any moral of the kind. 

Bound up in the same volunie is a life of Mias Mary 
Cnrjienter, also Mritten by Phyllis Browne. Miss Carpenter 
does not seem to me to have the charm and fascination of 
Mrs, Somerville. There is always something about her that 
is formal, limited, and precise. Wlien she was about two 
years old, abe insisted on being called " Doctor Carpenter " 
in the nursery ; at the age of twelve she i» described by a 
friend as a sedate Uttle ^1, who always spoke like a book ; 
and before she entered on her educational schemes she 
wrote down a solemn dedication of herself to the service of 
humanity. However, she was one of Uie practical, hard- 
working saints of the nineteenth century, and it is, no 
doubt, quite right that the saints ahould take themselvee 
very Berioualy. It is only fair, also, to remember that her 
work of resou© and reformation was carried on under great 
difficulties. Here^ for ioBtaace, is the picture Miss Cobbe 
gives UB of one of the Bristol night-schools: — 

" It was ft wonderful spectacle to see Mary CarpeatM- 
sitting patiently before the laige school-gallery in St. 
Jane's Back, tea<^ng, singing, and praying with the wild 
Rtreet'boys, in spite of endless interruptions caused by such 
proceedings as shooting marbles at any object behind her, 
irtiietling, stamping, fighting, shrieking out ' Amen * in the 
middle of a prayer, and sometimes rising en maise, and 
tearing, like a troop of bisons in hob-nailed shoes, down 
from tiie gaJlery, round the great school-romn, and down the 
stairs, airi into the street. TTiese irrepressible outbreaks 
she bore with infinite good-humour." 

Her own aecount is somewhat pleasanter, and shows that 
" the troop of bisons in hob-nailed shoes " were not always 
so barbarous. 

" I had taken to my class on the preceding week some 
specimens of ferns, neatly gummed on white paper . . . 
This time I took a piece of coal-shale, with impressions of 
ferns, to show them. I told each to examine the specimen 
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and tell me what he thoi^ht it was. W gave bo bright 

a smile that I saw he knew ; none of the otbers oould teJl ; 
he BBJd the^ were feros, like what I showed them last week, 
but he thought th^ were chiselled on the stone. Their 
eurprise and pleasure were gretit when I explaioed the 
matter to them. 

" The history of Joseph. They aJl found a diffioulty in 
realising that this had actually occurred. One aeked if 
Egypt existed now, and if people lived in it. When I told 
tnein that buildings now stood which had been erected 
about the time of Joseph, one said that was impoBsible, as 
they must have fallen down ere this. I showed them the 
fonn d a pyramid, and they wct6 satisfied. Om asled if 
all bookt were true. 

" The story of Macbeth impressed them very much. 
They knew the, name of Shakespeare, havinfr seen it over a 
public-house. 

" A boy defined oonscience aa ' a thinp; a gentleman 
hasn't got who, when a boy finds his puree and gives it back 
to him, doeen't give the boy sixpence.' 

"Another boy was asked, after a Sunday eveaing lecture 
(m ' Thankfulness,' what pleasure he enjoyed most in the 
course of a year. He replied, candidly, ' Cock-fightin' , 
ma'am ; there's a pit up by the " Black Boy " as is worth 
anythink in Briseei' " 

There is something a little pathetic in the attempt to 
civilise the rough street-boy by means of the refining in- 
fluence of ferns and fossils, and it tti difficult to help feeling 
tliait Miss Carpenter ratlier ovei^««tiniated the value of 
elementeiy education. Hie poor are not to be fed upon 
taots. Even Sbakeiq>eAre and the Pyramids are not 
sufficient ; nor is Uiere muc^L use in giving them the results 
of culture, unless we also give them those conditions under 
which culture can be realised. In these cold, crowded 
(utiea of the North, the proper basis for morals, using the 
word in its wide Hellenic signifioation, is to be found in 
architectures not in books. 

StiU, it would be ungenerous not to recognise that Mary 
Cajrpenter gave to the children of the poor, not merely her 
learning, but her leva In early life, her. biographer t«Us 
us. she had longed for the happiness of being a wife and a 
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mother ; but later ahe became content that her affection 
could be frcely^given to all who needed it, and. the verse in 
the prophaoieB, " I have pven thee children whom thou hast 
not borne," seemed to her to indicate wha* wb« to be her 
true misdon. Indeed, she rather inclined to Bacona 
opinion, tha,t unmarried people do the best public vorh. 
" It is quite striking," she eays in one of her letters, " to 
observe bow much the useful power and influence of woman 
has developed of later years. Unattached ladies, such as 
widows and ummuried women hftTO quite ample work to do 
in the world for the good of others to ab«wb all their 
powMB. Wives and mothera have a very noble work given 
them by God, and wajit no more." The whole passage is 
eart>remely interesting, ajid the phrase "unattached ladies" 
is quite delightful, anid renunds one of Charles Lamb. 

" Ismay's Children " (Macmillan and Co.) is by the 
clever authorese o( that wcmderful little etoiy " Flittears, 
Tatters, anl the Counsellor," a story which delighted the 
realists by its truth, fascinated Mr. Ruakin by its beauty, 
and remains to the present day the moat perfect picture of 
etreet-Arab life in all Englii^ prose fiction. He scene of 
the novel ia laid in the south of Ireland, and the plot ie 
oztremfrly dramatic and ingenious. Godfrey Mauleverer, a 
reckless young Irishman, runs anray with Ismay Daroy, a 
pretty, penniless governess^ and is privatcdy married to her 
in Scotland. Some time after the birth of her third child, 
Isfoay died, and her husband, who has netrer made his 
marriage public, nor taken any pains to establish the 
legitimacy of his children, is drowned white yachting off the 
coast of France. The care of Ismay's children then devolves 
on an old aunt, Miss Juliet Darcy, who brings them back to 
Ireland to claim their inheritance for them. But a sudden 
stroke of paralysis deprives her of her memory, and she 
forgets the name of the little Scotch village in which Ismay's 
informal marriage took place. So Tighe O'Malley holds 
Barrettstown, and Ismray's children live in an old mill dose 
to the great park of whiob they are the rightful heir& The 
boy, who is called Godfrey after his father, is a fascinating 
study, with his swarthy foreign beauty, his fierce moods of 
love and hate, his passionate pride, and his passionate 
tenderness. The account of his midnight ride to warn his 
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eoemy of an impending aUack ot Moonlightera ia most 
powerful tmd spirited ; and it is plaaaant to .meet in modem 
fiction a character that has all the fine inconsistencies of 
life, and is neither too faaitaatic an euception to be true, dot 
too ordiiMiry a type to be oommon. Eioellent also, in its 
direct simplicity of rendering, is the [noture of Miss Juliet 
Darcy ; and the scene in which, at the moment iA her death, 
the old woman's memory returns to her is quite admirable, 
both in conception Bind in treatment To me, however, the 
chief interest of the book lies in the little life-like sketches 
(tf Iriah character with which it abounds. Modern realistic 
art has not yet produced a Hamlet, but at least it may 
claim to have studied Guildenstem and Rosencrantz very 
closely ; and, for pure fidelity and truth to nature, nothing 
could be better than tho minw characters in " Ismay's 
Children." Here we have the kindly old priest who arrangefl 
all the marria^;ee in his parish, and has a strmig objectioo 
to people who Insist on making long oonfessiona ; the 
important young curate fresh from Maynooth, who gives 
himsolt more aira than a biaht^, and has to be kept in 
order ; the professional beggan, with their devout faith, 
thedr grotesque humour, and theJr incorngible laziness ; the 
^revd shopkeeper, who im{x»^ arms in flour-barrels few 
t£e us6 of the Moonlighters, and, as soon as he has got rid 
of them, gives information of their whereabouts to the 
police; the young men who go out at night to be drilled 
by am Irieh-Amerioan ; the farmers with their wild land- 
hunger, bidding secretly against each other for everr vaoant 
field ; the dispeiwary doctor, who is alwaya regretting that 
he has not got a Trinity College degree ; the plain girls, who 
want to go into convents ; the pretty girls, who want to get 
married ; and the shopkeepers' daughters, who want to be 
thought young ladiesi. There is a whole pell-mell of men 
and women, a complete panorama of provincial life, an 
absoluteily faithful picture of the peasant in his own borne. 
This note of realism in dealing with national types ot 
character has always been a distinguishing characteristio 
of Irish Rcdoa, from the days of Miss Edgeworth down to 
our own days, and it is not difficult to see in " Ismay's 
Children " some traces of the influence of " Castle Rack- 
rent." I fear, however, that few people read Miss Edge- 
worth nowadays, though both Scott and Tourgenietf 
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acknowledged their indebtedaeBS to her uoveU, and her 
Btyle ia always admirable ia ite oleameas and preoisifni. 

Miss LeiHer-Amim's Etiat«ment, in a lecture delivered 
recently at St. Saviour's HospitaJ, that " she had heard of 
inatancts where ladies were so determined not to exceed tie 
fashionable measureraent that they had actually held on to 
a cross-bar while their maids fastened tie fiPte«n-inch 
corset," has excited a good deal of incredulity, but there is 
nothing really improbable in it. From the sixteenth, century 
to our own day there is haidly any form of torture that has 
not been infliotod on girls, and endured by women, in 
obedience to the dictates of an unreasonable and monstrous 
Fashion, " In order to obtain a real Spanish figure," says 
Montaigne, " what a Gehenna, of suffering will not women 
raidtire, drawn in and compressed by great coehei entering 
the flesh ; nay, sometimes they even die there<J ! " "A 
few days after my arrival at school," "Mra. Somet-ville teJls 
us in her memoirs, " although perfectly straight and well 
made, I was enclosed in stiff stays, with, a steel busk in 
front; while above my frock, bands drew my shoulders 
back till the shoulder-blades met Thta a steel rod with a 
■emi-circle, which went under my chin, was clasped to the 
steel busk in. my stays. In this otmstrajned state I and 
most of the younger girts had to prepare our lessons " ; and 
in the life of Miss Edgeworth we read that, bedng aeait to a 
certain fashionable establishment, " she underweoit all the 
usual tortures of back-boards, iron collars and dumbs, and 
also (because she was a very tiny person) tie unusual one of 
being hung by the neok to draw out the muscles and in- 
oreaw the growth," a oignal failure in her oaae: Indeed, 
instances of absolute mutilation and misery are so common in 
the past that it is unneceesBjy to multiply them ; but it is 
really &ad to think that in our own day a civilised wmnan 
can hang on to a cross-bar while her maid 1bc«s her waist 
into a fifteen-inch circle To b^n with, the waist is not a 
circle at all, but an oval ; nw can there be any greater error 
than to imagine that an unnaturally small waist gives an 
air of grace, or even of slightness, to the whole figure.. Its 
effect, as a rule, is to simply exa{^>erat« the width of the 
shoulders and the hips; and those whose figures possess 
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capacity to take hear huebaoid's place, anil to become a fattier 
to his children, and mentioned that the thing tbat struck him 
most in America wa« the wonderful Brooklyn Bridge, a 
superb titanic structure, which was completed under the 
direction of the engineer's wife, the eingineer himself having 
died while the building of the bridge was in progress. " // 
me uniihle" aaid M. Spiilier, " 31/e la femtne de I'inginieur 
du ponf de Brooklj/n a rialiti la pentie de Goethe, et que non 
seuhment elle est devenye un pire pour ees enfanta, mats «« 
autre pire pour I'ceuvre admirable, vraimeni unique, qui a 
immortalisi le «om qu'elle portait avee son mart." M, SpUller 
also laid great streea on the neoeasity of a thoroughly 
practical education, anA was extremely severe on the " Blue- 
stockings " of literature. " II ne i'agit pas de former id dee 
' femmes savantes.' Les ' femmfi savantes ' ant iti marquees 
pour jamais par iin des plus grands ginies de natre race 
d'uw. legire teinte de ridicule. Non, ce n'est pas des femmes 
tavantet que nous voulons : ee tont tout simplement des 
fem^mes: des femmes dignes de ee pays de France, qui est la 
patrie du hons sens, de la mesurf, et de la gr&ce ; des 
femmes ayant le notion juste et le sens exguis du rdle qui 
doit leur appartenir dans la societi modeme." There is, no 
doubt, ft great deal of truth in M. Spiiller's obaer vat ions, but 
we muBt not mistake a caricature for the reality. After all, 
" Les Precieuses Ridicules" contrasted very favourably with 
the ordinary typo of womanhood of their day, not merely in 
Frnnee. but also in England ; and an uncritical love of 
sonnets is preferable, on the whole, to coaraenees, vulgarity, 
and ignorance. 

I am glad to see that Miss Ramsay's brilliant success at 
Cambridge is not destined to remain an isolated instance of 
what women can dp in intellectual competitions with men. 
At the Royal University in Ireland, the Literature Scholar- 
ship, of £100 a year for five years, haa be«i wmi by Miss 
Story, the daughter of a North of Ireland clergyman. It is 
pleasant to be able to chronicle an item, of Irish news that 
hai9 nothing to do with the violence of party politics or party 
feeling, and that shows how worthy women are of that higher 
culture and education which has been so tardily and, in some 
instances, so grudgingly granted to them. 
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The EnLpresB of Japan hue been ordering a whole ward- 
robe of fasluonablo dnnees in Paris for her own use and the 
use of her ladiee-la-waiting. The chrysanthemum (the 
imperial flower of Japaa) has suggested the tints of most of 
the Empress's own gowns, and in accordance with the colour- 
schemes of other flowers the rest of the costumes ha-ve been 
designed. The same steamer, howerver, that caxriee out the 
masterpieces of M. Worth and M. Felix to the Land of the 
Rising Sun, also brings to Uie Empress a letter of formal and 
respe^ul remonstrance from the English Rational Drees 
Society. I trust that^ even if the Empress rejecto the 
semuble arguments of this important Society, her owd 
artistic feeling may induce her to reconsider her resolution to 
abandon Eastern for Western costume. , 

I hope that some of my readers will interest themselves 
in the Ministering Children's League, for which Mr. Walter 
Crane has done the beautiful and suggestive design of " The 
Young Enight." The best wuy to make children good is to 
maJce them happy, and happiness seems to me an esoential 
part of Lady Meath's admirable soheoue. 

Mme. Kistori's " Etudes et Souvenirs " (Paul Ollondorff : 
Paris) is one of the most delightful books on the stage that 
have appeared since Lady Martin's charming volume on the 

Shatespfarian heroines. It is often said that actors leave 
nothing behind them but a barren name and a withered 
mrtath : that they subsist simply upon the applause of the 
moment : that they are ultimately doomed to the oblivion 
of old play-billa ; and that their art, in a word, dies with 
them, and shares their own mortality. " Chippuidale, the 
cabinet-maker," says the clever author of " Obiter Dicta." 
" is more potent than Garrick the actor. The vivacity of the 
latter no longer charms (save in Boswell) ; the chairs of 
the former atill render rest impossible in a hundred homes." 
This view, however, seems to me to be exaggerated. It 
rests on the assumption that acting is simply a mimetit 
art, and takes no account c^ its imaginative and intellectual 
basis. It is quite true, of course, that the personality of 
the player passes away, and with it that pleasure-giving 
power by virtue of which the arts exist. Yet the artistic 
method of a great actor survives. It lives on in tradition, 
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and becomeB part of the science of a school. It has all the 
intellectual life' of a principle. In Esgland, at the pre«en( 
moment, the influeoce of Garrick on our actors is far stronger 
than that of Reynolds on our painters of portraits, and if 
we turn to France it ia easy to discern the tradition of 
Talma, but where is the tradition of David { 

Mme. Ristori's memoirs, then, have not merely the charm 
that always attaches to the autobio^aphy of a brilliant and 
beautiful woman, but have also a definite and distinct artistic 
value. Her analysis of the character of Lady Macbeth, for 
instance, is full of psychological interest, and shows us that 
the subtleties of Shakespearian critjcism are not neceBsarily 
confined to tJioae who have views on weak endings and rhym- 
, ing tags, but may also be suggested by the art of acting 
itself. The author of " Obiter Dicta " seeks to deny to 
actors all critical insight, and all literary appreciation. The 
actor, he tells us, is art's slave, not her child, and lives 
entirely outaide literature, " with its words for ever on his 
lips, and none of its truths engraven on his heart." But 
this seems to me to be a harsh and reckless genera lifintnon. 
Indeed, so far from agreeing with it, I would be inclined 
to say that the mere artistic process of acting, the translation 
of literature back again into liff. and the preaentation of 
thought under the conditions of action, is in itself n critical 
method of a very high order : nor do I think that a study 
of the careers of our great English actors will really BUS- 
tain the charge of want of literary appreciation. It may 
he true that actors pass too quickly away from the form, 
in order to get at the feeling that gives the form beauty 
and colour, and that, where the literary critic studies tlie 
liinsruage, the actor looks simply for the lite ; and yet. how 
well the great actors have appreciated that marvellous music 
of words which in Shakespeare, at any rate, is so vital an 
element of poetic power, if, indeed, it be not equB.Uy so m 
the case of all who hare any claim to be regarded as true 
jioets. " The sensual life of verse," snyB Keats, in a dramatic 
criticism published in The Champion, " springs warm from 
the lips of Kean, and to one learned in Shakespearian 
. hieTOirlyphics, learned in the spiritual portion of those lines 
to which Keen adds a sensual grandeur, his tongue must 
S3em to have robbed the Hybla bees and left them honeylees." 
This particular feeling, of which Eeats speaks, is familiar 
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to all who have heard SaWini, Sarah Bernhardt, Histori, ur 
any of the great artiets of our day, and it is a feeling that 
one cannot, I think, gain by merely reading the pasea^ 
to oneeelf. For my own part, I must oonfess that it was not 
until I heard Sarah Bernhardt in Fhitlre that 1 absolutely 
realteed the sweetness of the music of Racine. As for Mr. 
Birreira statement that actors have the words of literature 
for ever on their lips, but none of its truths engraved on 
their hearts, all that one can say is that, if it be true, it 
is a defect which actors share with the majority of literary 
critics. 

The account Mme. Ristori givea of her own struggles, 
voyages, and adventures, is very pleasant reading indeed. 
The child of poM- actors, she madB her first appearance when 
she was three months old, being brought on in a hamper 
us a New Year's gift to a selfish old gentleman who would 
not forgive his daughter for having married for love. As, 
however, she began to cry long before the hamper was 
opened, the comedy became a farce, to the immense amuse- 
ment of the public She next af^teared in a ntedinval melo- 
drama, being then three years of t^^e, and was so terrified 
at the machinations of the villain that she ran away at the 
most critical moment. However, her staj^e-frif^t seems to 
have soon disappeared, and we findl her playing Silvio Pellioo'g 
Franeetca da Rimini, at fifteen, and at eighteen making 
her delmt as Marie Stuart At this time the naturalism of 
the French method was gradually displacing the artificial 
elocution and academic poses of the Italian school of acting. 
Mme. Ristori seems to have tried to combine simplictty with 
style, and the passion of nature with the Belf-restrsint of 
the artist. " J'ai voulu fondre la deux maniiree," she tells 
us, " ear je tentait que toutes eho»ei itant nuer.plihJet de 
proffrit, tart dramatique au»»i Hnit appeli d luhir de$ 
trantformatiom." The natural development, however, of the 
Italian drama was almo«t arrested by the ridiculous censor- 
ship of plays then existing in each town under Austrian or 
Papal rule. The sliehtest allusion to the sentiment of 
nationality, or the spirit of freedom, was prohibited. Even 
the word palria was regarded as treasonable, and Mme. 
Rintori tells oi an amusine story of the indiimation of a 
censor who was asked to license a play, in which a dumb 
man returns home after an absence of many years, and on 
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his entrance upoo the stage makes geaturea expressiTe of 
hia joy in seeing his native land once more. " Gestures of 
Uiia kind," said the censor, " are obviously of a very revolu- 
tionary tendency, and cannot poaaibly be allowed. The only 
gestures that I could tiiink ot permitting would ba geatures 
expressive of a dumb man's delight in scenery generally." 
The stage directions were accordingly altered, and tlie word 
" landscape " substituted for " native land " 1 Another censor 
was extremely severe oa an unfortunate poet who bad used 
the expression " the beautiful Italian sky," and explained 
to him that " the beautifml Lombardo-Venetian sky " was 
the proper official expression to use. Poor Gregory in Rnmen 
and Juliet had to be rechristened, because Gregory is n 
name dear to the Popee ; and the — 



of tie first witch in Macbeth was ruthlessly struck out as 
containing an obvious allusion to the steersman of SL Peter's 
bark. Finally, bored and bothered by the political and 
theological Dc^berrrs of the day, "wi.th tbrir inane prejudices, 
their solemn stupidity, and their entire ignorance of the 
conditions necessary for the growth of sane and healthy art, 
Mme. Ristori made up her mind to le«ve the stage. She, 
however, was extremely aniioua t-o appear once before h 
Parisian audience, Paris being at that time the centre of 
dramatic activity, and after some consideration left Italy 
for France in the year. 1855. There she seems to have been 
a great success^ particularly in the part of Myrrha ; clasucal 
without being cold, artistic without being academic she 
brought to the interpretation erf the character of Alfieri's 
great heroine the colour-element oi passion, the form-element 
of style. Jules Janin was loud in his praises, the Emperor 
begged Ristori to join the troupe of the Com^die Fran^aise, 
and Rachel, with the strange narrow jealousy of her nature, 
trembled for her laurels. M3nTha was followed by Marie 
Stuart, and Marie Stuart by Medea. In the latter part Mme. 
Ristori excited the greatest enthusiasm. Ary Scheffer designed 
her costumee for her ; and the Niobe that stands in the 
Uffizzi Gallery at Florence^ suggested to Mnie. Ristori her 
famous pose in the scene with the children. She would not 
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consent, however, to remain in France, and we find her 
subsequently playing in almost every country in the world 
from Egypt to Mexico, from Denmark to Honolulu. Her 

representationa of classical plays seetu to have been always 
immensely admired. When she played at Athens, the Eing 
offered to arrange for a performance in the beautiful old 
theatre of Dionysos, and during her tour in Portugal she 
produced Medea before the University of Coirabra. Her 
description of the latter engagement is extremely interesting. 
On her arrival at the University, she wa« received by the 
entire body of the undergraduates, who still wear a costume 
almost mediteval in character. Some of them came on the 
stage in the course of the play as the handmaidens of Creusa, 
hiding their blaok beards beneath heavy veils, and as soon 
as they had finished their parts they took their places gravely 
among the audience, to Mme. Ristori's horror, still in their 
Greek dress, but with their veils thrown back, and smoking 
long cigars. " Ce n'e»t pas la premiire foit," she says, " que 
J'ai <Iu empfeher, par «n e^ort dt vofante, la tragidie de 
se Urminer en farec." Very interesting, also, ia her account 
of the production of Mont^elli's Camma, &nd she tells an 
amusing story of the arrest of the author by the French 
police on the charge of murder, in consequence of a telegram 
she sent to him in which the words " body of the victim " 
occurred. Indeed, the whole book is full of oleverly- written 
stories, and admirable criticisms on dramatic art, I have 
quoted from the French version, which happens to be the 
one that lies before me. but whether in French or Italian, the 
book is one of the most fascinating autobiographies that 
have appeared for some time, even in an age like ours when 
literary egotism has been brought to sucb an exquisite pitch 
of perfection. 

" The New Purgatory, and other Po«na " (Fisher Unwin), 
by Miss E. R. Chapman, is, in some respects, a very remark- 
ablti little volume. It used to be said that women were 
too poetical by nature to make greei poets, too receptive to 
be really creative, too well aatiafied with mere feeling to 
search after the marble aplendotu* of form. But we must 
not judge of woman's poetic power by her achievements 
in days when education was denied to her, for where there 
is no faculty of expression no art is possible. Mrs. Browning, 
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the first great English po«t«BS, was also an admirable scholar, 
though she may not have- put the accents on her Greek, and 
even in those pMms that seem most remote from classical 
life, such as " Auroroi Leigh," for instancei, it is not difficult 
to trace the fine Siterary influence of a classical training. 
Since Mrs. Browning's time, education has become, not the 
privilege of a few women, but the inalienable inheritance 
of nil ; nnd, a« a natural conaequdnce of the increased faculty 
of expression thereby gained, the wemeo-poets of our day 
hold a very high literary position. Curiously enough, their 
poetry is, as a rule, more distinguished for strength than 
for beauty ; they seem to love to grapple with the big 
iDteJlectual problems c^ modem life; science, philosophy 
and metaphysics form a large portion ol their ordinary 
■ubject-matter ; they leave the triviality of triolets to men. 
and try to read the writing on the wall, and to solve the 
last secret of the Sphini. Hence Robert Browning, not 
KeatB, is thMr idol ; " Sordello " moves tJiem more than the 
" Ode on a Grecian Urn " ; and all Lord Tesinyaon's magic 
and music seems to them as nothing compared with the 
psychological subtleties of " The Ring and the Book," or 
the pregnant questions stirred in the dialogue between 
Blongram and Gigabids, Indeed I reimember hearing a 
chnrniing young Girtonian, forgetting for a moment the 
exquisite lyrics in " Pippa Passes," end the superb blank 
verse of " Men and Womrai," state quite seriously that the 
reason she admired the author of " Red-cotton Night-cap 
Country " was that he had headed a reaction against beauty 
in poetry 1 

Miss Chapman is probably one of Mr. Browning's 
disciples. She does not imitate him, but it is ea^ to discern 
his influence on her verse, and she has caught something 
of his fine, strange faith. Take, for instance, her poem, 
" A Strong-minded Woman " : — 

"See her? Oh, yes — Come this way — hush I this way. 
Here she is lying. 
Sweet — with the smile her face wore yesterday. 

As she lay dying. 
Calm, the mind-fever gone, and, praise God I gone 
All tfce heart-hunger ; 
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Looking the merest girl at forty-one — 

You guessed her younger) 
TVell, she'd the flower-bloom that children have, 

Was lithe and pliant, 
With eyea as innocent blue as they were brave, 

Resolved, defiant. 
Vourself — you worship art ! Well, at that shrine 

She too bowed lowly. 
Drank thiratily of beauty, as of wine. 

Proclaimed it holy. 
But oould you follow her when, in a breath. 

She knelt to science. 
Vowing to truth true Berriee to the death. 

And heart'Teliancel 
Kay — then for you she underwent eclipse. 

Appeared as alien 
As once, Ivefore he prayed, those ivory lipe 

Seemed to Pygmalion. 

Hear from your heaven, my dear, my lost delight, 

You who were wMuan 
To your heart's heart, and not more pure, more white. 

Than warmly human. 
How shall I answer} How express, reveal 

Your true life-story 1 
How utt«r, if they cannot guess — not feel 

Your crowning glory'! 
This way. Attendi my words. The rich, we know. 

Do into heaven 
Enter but hardly ; to the poor, the low, 

God's kingdom's given. 
Well, there's another heaven — a heaven on earth — 

(That's love's fruition) 
Wher^ a certain lack — a certain dearth — 

Gains beat admission. 
Here, too, she was too rich — ah, God I if lees 

Love had been lent her ! — 
Into the realm ot human happiness 

These look — ^not enter." 
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and the peculiar blending together of lyrical and dramatic 
forms, seems essentially charaot«riBtic of Hr. Browaing'a 
method. Yet there is a distinct perw>nal note running all 
through the poem, and true originality is to be found rather 
in the use made of a model than in the rejection of all mod^ 
and masters. Dam I'art comme dan* la nature on «*. 
toujouTt filt de quelqu'un, and we should not quarrd with 
the reed if it whispers to us the" mueio of the lyre. A little 
child once aaked me if it wa« the nightingale who taught 
the linnets how to sing. 

Miae Chapman's other poems contain a great deal that 
is interesting. The moat ambitious is " The New Purgatory," 
to which the book owes it« title. It ts a vision of a strange 
garden in which, cleansed and purified of all stain and 
shame, walk Judaa of Cherioth, Nero the Lord of Rome, 
Ysabel the wife of Ahab, and others, around whose names 
cling terrible memories of horror, or awful splendours of sin. 
The conception is fine, but the treatment is hardly adequate. 
There are, however, some good strong tinee in it, and, 
indeed, almost all of Misa Chapman's poems are worth read- 
ing, if not for their absolute beauty, at leaet for their 
intellectual intention. 

Nothing is more interesting than to watch the change 
and development of the art of novel-writing in this nine- 
teenth century — ■■" this so-called nineteenth century," as an 
impassioned young orator once termed it, after a contemp- 
tuous diatribe against the evils of modem civilisation. In 
Prance they have had one great genius, Balzac, who invented 
the modern method of looking at life; and one ^reat artist, 
Flaubert, who is the impeccable master of style ; and to 
the influence of these two men we may trace almost all 
contemporary French fiction. But in England we have had 
no schools worth speaking of. The fiery torch lit by the 
Brontes has not been passed on to other hands ; Dickena 
' has only influenced journalism ; Thackeray's delightful 
superficial philosophy, superb narrative power, and clever 
social satire have found no echoes ; nor has Trollope left 
any direct succeasors behind him — a fact whichl is not much 
to be regretted, however, as, admirable though Trollope 
undoubtedly is for rainy afternobns and tedious railway 
journeys, from the point of view of literature he is merely 
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the perpetual curate of Pudlington Parva. As for George 
Meredith, who could hope to reproduce him) His style is 
chaoa illumined by brilliant flashes of lightning. As a writer 
he has mastered everything, except language ; as a novelist 
he caa do ewerythiog, except tell a story ; as am artist he is 
everything, except articulate. Too strange to be popular, too 
individual to have imitatoro, the author of " Richard 
Feverel " stands absolutely alone. It is easy to disarm 
. criticiEm, but he has disarmed the disciple. He gives us hia 
philosophy through the medium of wit, and is never so 
pathetic as when he is humorous. To turn truth into a 
paradox is not difficult, but Geot^ Meredith makes all his 
paradoxes truths, and no The«eug can thread hia labyrinth, 
no (Edipua solve his secret. 

However, it is only fair to- aoknowledge that there are 
some signs of a school springing up amongst us. This 
school is not native, nor does, it seek to reproduce any 
English master. It may be described aa the result of the 
realism of Paris filtered through the refining influence of 
Boston. Analysis, not action, is ita aim ; it has more 
psychology than psssion, and it plays very olewerly upon 
one string, and this is the commonplace. 

As a reaction t^ainst this school^ it is pleasant to come 
across a novel like Lady Augusta Noel's " Hithersea Mere " 
(Mocmillan and Co.). If this story has any definite defect, 
it comes from its delicacy and lightness of treatment. An 
industrious Bostonian would have made half a dozen novels 
out of it, and have had enough left for a senal. Laily 
Augusta Noel is content to vivify her characters, and does 
not care about vivisection; she Ewg^ests rather than ex- 
plains ; and she does not seek to make life too obviously 
rational. Romance, [Mcturesquenees, charm — these are the 
qualities of her book. Aa for its plot, it has so many plots 
tJiat it is difficult to describe them. We have the story of 
Rhona Somerville, the daughter of a great popular preacher, 
who tries to write her father's life, and, on looking over 
his papers and early diaries, finds struggle where she expected 
calm, and doubt where she looked for faith, and is afraid 
to keep back the truth, and yet dares not publish it Rhona 
is quite charming ; she is like a little flower that takes itself 
very seriously, and ahe shows us how thorou^ly nice and 
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natural a narrow-minded girl may be. Then we hnve the 
two brothers, John and Adrian Mowbray. John is the bard- 
working, vigtwouB cler^man, who is impatient of all 
theoriea, brings his faith to the test of actios, not of intellect, 
lives what he believes, and has no sympathy for those who 
waver or quefttion — a thoroughly admirable, practical, and 
extremely irritating man. Adrian is the fascinating 
dilettanti, the philoBophic doubter, a sort of romantic 
rationalist with a taste for art. Of course, Rhona marriee 
the brother who needs conveiraion, and their gradual in- 
fluence on each other is indicated by a few subtle touches. 
Thew we have the curious story of Olga, Adrian Mowbray'a 
first love. She is a wonderful and mystical girl, like a 
little maiden out of the Sagas, with the blue eye* and fair 
hair of the North. An old Norwegian iiur«e is always at 
her side, a sort of Lapland witch who teaches her how to 
see visions and to interpret dreams. Adrian mocks at this 
superstition, as he calls it, but as a consequence of disre-;ard- 
ing it, Olf^a's only brother is drowned skating, and she neiver 
speaks to Adrian again. The whole story is told in the most 
sugpeetive way, the mere delicacy of the touch making what 
is strange seem real. I^e most delightful character in the 
whole book, however, is a girl called Hilary Marston, and 
hers also is the most tragic tale of all. Hilary is like a little 
woodland faun, half Greek and half gipsy; she knows the 
note of every bird, and the haunt of every animal : she is 
terribly out of place in. a drawing-room, but is on intimate 
terms with every young poacher in the district : squirrels 
come and sit on her shoulder, which is pretty, and she carries 
ferrets in her pockeita, which is dreadful : she never reads 
a book, and has not> got a single accomplishment, but she 
is fascinating and fearie«^ and wiser, in her own way. than 
any pedant or bookworm. This poor little English Dryad 
falls passionately in love with a great blind helpless hero, 
who regards her as a sort of pleasant tom-boy : and her 
death is most touching and pathetic. Lady Augusta Noel 
has a charming and winning style, her descriptions of Nature 
are quite admirable, and her book is one of the most 
pleasantly-written iTovels tiat have appearad this winter. 

Miss Alice Corkran's " Margery Merton's Girlhood " 
(Blackie and Son) has the same lightness of touch and 
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gTitce of treataieat. Though ostensibly tuetmt for joimg 
people, it is a BUiry that all can read with plea«urev for it 
is true without being harsh, and beautiful without being 
nffected, and its rejection of the strongu: and vaore violent 
passions of life is artistic rather than aacetic. In a word, it 
is a little piece of true literature, aa dainty as it is delicate, 
und as sweet as it is simple. Margery Merton is brought up 
in Paris by an old maiden aunt, who haa tin elaborate 
theory of education, and strict ideas about diauipline. Her 
Kystetn is nn excellent one, being founded on the science 
of Darwin and the wisdom of Solomon, but it coiues to 
terrible grief when put into practice ; and finally she has 
to procure a govemesa, Madame R6ville, the widow of a 
great and unappreciated French painter. From her Margery 
gets her first feeling for art, and the chief iaterest of the 
book centres round a competition for an art scholarship. 
into which Margery and the other girls of the convent school 
enter. Margery selec'ts Joan of Arc us her subjet-t : and, 
rather to the horror of the good nuns, who think that the 
saint should have her golden aureole, and be as gorgeous 
and as ecclesiastiuil as bright paints and bad drawing can 
ma.ke her, the pietu[« represents a common peasant girl, 
standing in an old orchard, and listening in ignorant terror 
to the strange voices whispering in her ew. The scene in 
which idle shows h«r sketch for the first time to the art 
master and the Mother Superior is very cleverly rendered 
indeed, and shows considerable dramatic power. 

Of course, a good deal of opposition takes plate, but 
ultimately Margery has her own way, and, in spite of a 
wicked plot set on foot by a jealous competitor, who per- 
suades the Mother Superior that the picture is not Margea^'s 
own work, she succeeds in winning the prize. The whole 
account of the gradual deveiloiwuent of the conception in 
the girl's mind, and the various a-ttempts she makes to give 
her dream its perfect form, is extremely intereating, und, 
indeed, the book deserves a place among what Sir George 
Trevelyan has happily termed " the art-literature " of our 
day. Mr. Ruskin in prose, and Mr. Browning in poetry, 
were the fir«t who drew for us the workings r4 the artist 
soul, the first who led us from the painting or statue to the 
hand that fa^ioned it, and the brain that gave it life, 
fh^ seem to have made art more expressive for us, to 
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b&T6 ehowa us a passionate humanity lying behiDd line and 
colour. Theirs was the seed of this new literature, and 
theirs, too, is it« flower; but it is pleasant to note their 
influence on Miss Corkran's little gtory, in which the creation 
of a picture forms the dominant motif. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer's " Women and Work " (TrUbner and Co.) 
is a collection of moet interesting essays on the relation 
to health and physical development of the higher tKlucation 
of girls, and the intellectual or more systemutised effort of 
woman. Mrs. Pfeiffer, who writes a most admirable prose- 
atyle, deals in succession with the sentimental difficulty, 
with the economic problem, and with the arguments of 
physiologists. She boldly grapples with Profeesor Romanes, 
whose recent article in the NiTiettenth Century, on the lead- 
ing characteav which mentally differentiate men and women, 
attracted so much attention, and produces some' very 
valuable statistics from America, where the influence of 
education on health has been most carefully studied. Her 
book is a most important contribution to the discussion 
rf one of the great social problems of our day. The extended 
activity of women ia now an aocomplished fact ; its reeultA 
■ are on their trial ; and Mrs. Pfeiffer's excellent essays sum 
up the situation very completely, and show the rational 
and scientific basis of the movement more clearly and more 
logically than any other treatise I have as yet seen. 

It is interesting to note that many of the most advanced 
modern ideas on the subject of the education of women are 
anticipated by Defoe in his wonderful " Essay on Projects." 
where he proposes that a colle^ for women, should be 
erected in every county in England, and ten colleges of the 
kind in Ltmdon. " I have often thought of it," he says. 
" as one of the most baibarous customs in tie worid that 
we deny the advantages of learning* to women. Their youth 
is spent to teach them to stitch and sew, or make baubles. 
They are taught to read, indeed, and perhaps to write their 
names, or so, and that is the height of a woman's education. 
And I would but ask any who slight the sex for tbeir under^ 
standing, ' What is a man (a gentleman I mean) good for 
that is taught no morel* What has the woman done tf^ ' 
forfeit the privilege of being taught! Shall we upbraid 
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women with folly when it is only the error of this inhuman 
ciiBtom that hindered them being made wieerl " Defoe then 
proceeds to elaborttte his scheme for the foundation of 
women's collegee, and enters into minute details about the 
architecture, the general cun-iculum, and the discipline. His 
»i'jggestion tha.t the penalty of death should be inflicted 
on nny man who ventured to make a proposal of marriage 
to any of the girl-student* during term time possibly mig- 
)<'e5ted the plot of Lord Tennyson's " Princess," so its harsh- 
nese may be excused, and in all other respects his ideas are 
admirable. I am glad to see th^t this curious little volume 
forms one of the National Library series. In its anticipations 
of many of our most modern inventions tt shows how 
thoroughly practical all dreamers are. 

I am sorry to see that Mrs. Fawcett deprecates the 
engagement of ladies' of education as dresemakers and 
milliners, and speaks of it as being detrimental to those 
who have fewer educational advantages. I myself would 
like to see dressmaking regarded not merely as a learned 
profeflsion, but as a fine art. To construct a. costume that 
will be at once rational and beautiful requires an accurate 
knowledge of the principles of proportion, a. thorou^ 
acquaintance with the laws of health, a subtle sense of 
colour, and a quick appreciation of the proper use of 
materials, and the proper qualities of pattern and design. 
The health of a nation depends very largely on its mode 
of drees ; the artistic feeling of a nation should find expres- 
sion in its costume quite as much as in its architecture : and 
just ae the upholstering tradesman has had to give place 
to the decorative artist, so the ordinary milliner, with her 
lack of taate and lack of knowledge, her foolish fashions 
and her feeble inventions, will have to make way for the 
scientific and artistic dress designer. Indeed, so far from 
it being wise to discourage women of education from taking 
up the profession of dressmakers, it is exactly women of 
education who are needed, and I am glad to see ia the new 
technical college for wonien at Bedford, millinery and dress- 
making are to be taught as part of the ordinary curriculum. 
There has also been a Society of Lady Dressmakers started 
in London, for the purpose of teaching educated girls and 
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women, and tlie Scientific Dress Association is, I hear, doing 
very good work in the same directioD. 

I have received BOme very beautiful Bpecimena of Christ- 
mas books from Messrs. Griffith and Farran. " Treasures 
of Art and Song," edited by Robert Ellice Maek, is o real 
idition dt luxf of pretty poema and pretty pictures ; and 
"Through the Year" is a wonderfully-artistic calendar. 

Messrs. Hiideaheimer and Faulkner have also sent me 
" Rhymes and Roses," illustrated by Ernest Wilson and St. 
Clair Simmons ; " Cape Town Dicky," a child's book, with 
some very lovely pictures by Miae Alice Havera ; a wonderful 
edition of " The Deserted Villnge," illuatrated by Mr. Charles 
Gr^ory and Mr. Hinee ; and some really charming Christ- 
mas cards, those by Miss Alice Havers, Miss Edwards, and 
Miss Dealy being especially good. 

The moat perfect and the most poiaonoua of all modem 
French poeta once remarked that a man can live for three 
days without bread, but that na onei can live for three days 
without poetry. This, however, can hardly be said to be 
a popular vi«w, or one that oommends itself to that curiously 
uncommon quality which ia called commonsenae. I fancy 
that most people, if they do not actually prefer a aalmi to 
a sonnet, certainly like their culture to r^wse on a basis of 
good cookery, and as there is something to be said for this 
attitude, I am glad to see that several ladies are interesting 
themaelves in cookery classes. Mrs. Marshall's brilliant 
lectures are, of course, well known, and besides her there is 
Mme. Lebour-Fawssett, who holds weekly classes in Kensing- 
ton. Mme. Fawsectt is the author of an admirable little 
book, entitled "' Economical French Cook«ry for Ladies," 
and I urn glad to hear that her lectures are so successful. 
I was talking the other day to a lady who worka a great 
deal at the East-End of London, and ahe told me that no 
small part of the permanent misery of the poor is due to 
their entire ignorance of the cleanliness and economy 
necessary for good cooking. 

The Popular Ballad Concert Society has been reorganised 
under the name of the Popular Musical Union. Its object 
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will be to train the working classes thoroughly in the 
enjoyment and performance of musit, and to provide the 
inhabitants of the crowded dietricta of the East-EDd with 
concerts and oratorios, to be performed a^ far cia possible 
by trained members of the working classes ; and, though 
money is urgently required, it ia proposed to make tiie 
society to a certain degree self-Bupporting, by givisig some- 
thing in the form of high-claas concerts in return for sub- 
scriptions and donations. The whole scheme is an excellent 
one, and I hope that the readers of " The Woman's World " 
will give it their valuable support. Mrs. Ernest Hart is 
the secretary, and the treasurer ia the Reiv. S. Bamett. 

" Canute the Great " (George Bell and Sons), by Michael 
Firid, is in many respecta a really remarkable work of art. 
Its tragic element is to be found in life, not in deaih ; in 
the hero's psychological development, not in his moral de- 
clension or in any phyaicai calamity ; and the author has 
borrowed from modem scieoce the idea that in the evolu- 
ti<Htary struggle for existence tlie true tragedy may be that 
of the survivor. Canute, the rough generous Viking, finds 
himself alienated from his gods, his forefathers, his very 
dreams. With centuries of Pagan blood in his veins, he sets 
himself to the task of becoming a great Christian governor 
-and lawgiver to men ; and jet he is fully conscious that, 
wliile he has abandoned the noble impulses of his race, he 
still retains that which in his nature> is most fierce or 
fearful. It is not by faith that he reschea the new creed, 
nor through gentleness that he seeks after the new culture. 
The beautiful Christian woman whom he has made queen 
of his life and lands teaches him no mercy, and knons nothing 
of forgiveness. It is sin and not suffering that purifies him — 
mere sin itself. " Be not afrtud," he says in the last great 
scene of the play : — 

" Be not afraid ; 
I have learnt this, sin is si mighty bcHid 
'Twixt God and man. Love tiiat has ne'er forgiven 

Is virgin and untendet ; spousal passion 
Becomes acquainted with life's vileet things, 
Transmutes them, and eiaJts. Oh, woniterful. 
This touch of pardon, — all the shame cast out ; 
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The heart a-ripple with the gaiety. 

The leaping cousciousuees that Heaven knowa ail, 

And yet eeteems us royal. Think of it — 

The joy, the hope I " 

This strange and powerful conception is worked out in a 
manner as strong as it is subtle; and, indeed, almost every 
character in the play aeems to suggest some new psychological 
problem. The mere handling of the vers© is eseentiaJIy 
characteristic of our modem introspective meithod, as it 
preaents to us, not thought in its perfected form, but the 
involutions of thought seeking for eipreeeion. We seem 
tc witness the very workings of the mind, and to watch the 
passion struggling for utterance^ In plays of this kind (plays 
that are meant to be reed, not to be acted) it must be 
admitted that we often misa that narrative and descriptive 
element which in the ©pio is so great a charm, and, indeed, 
may be said to be almost essential to the perfect literary 
presentation of any atorj. This element the Greek managed 
to retain by the introduction of chorus and meeeenger ; but 
we eeem to have been unable to invent any substitute for it. 
That there is here a distinct loes cannot, I think, be denied. 
There is something harsh, abrupt, and inartietic in such 
a stage-direction as " Canute strangles Edric, flings his body 
into the stream, and gazes out." It strikes no dramatic 
notei it conveys no picture, it is meagre and inadequate; 
If acted, it might be fine ; but a« read, it is unimpreesive. 
However, there is no form of art that has not got its limita- 
tions, and though it is sad to see the a^ion of a play relegated 
to a formal footnote, still there is undoubtedly a certain gain 
in psychological analysis and psychological concentration.* 

It is a far cry from the Knutlinga Saga to Rossetti's 
note-book, but Michael Field passes from one to the oth» 
without any loss of power. Indeed, most readers will pro- 
bably prefer " The Cup of Water," which is the second play 
in this volume, to the earlier historical drama. It is more 
purely poetical ; and if it has less power, it has certainly 
more beauty. Roseetti concaved the idea of a story in which 
a young king falls passionately in love with a little peasant 
girl who gives him a cup of water, and is hy her beloved 
in turn, but being betrothed to a nohle lady, he yields her 
in marriage to his friend, on condition that once a year — 
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on the aaniversary of their meeting — ahe brings him a cup 
of water. The girl dies in childbirth, leaving a daughter 
who growB into her mother'^ perfect likeness, and comes 
to meet the king when he is hunting. Just, however, as he 
is about to take the cup from her hand, a second figure, in 
her exact likeness, but dressed in peasant's clothes, st-epe 
to her side, looks in the king's fa«e, and kisses him on the 
mouth. He falls forward on his horse's neck, and is lifted 
up dead. Michael Field has struck out the supernatural 
elemt'Qt so characteristic of Rossetti's genius, and in some 
other respects modified for dramatic purposes material 
Rossetti left unused. The reeult is a poem of exquisite and 
pathetic grace. Cara, the peasant girl, is a. creation as 
delicate as it is delig-htful, and it deserves to rank beside 
the Faun of " Callirhoe. As for the young king who loses 
all the happiness of his life through one noble moment of 
unselfishness, and who recognised as he stands over Cara'e 
dead body that 

" women are not chattels. 

To deal with as one's generosity 
Hay prompt or straiten. . . ." 
aod that 

" we must leani 

To drink life's pleasures if we would b<> pure," 

he is one of the most romantic figures in all modem dramatic 
work. Looked at from a purely technical point of view, 
Michael Field's verse is sometimes lacking in music, and 
has no sustained grandeur of movement; but it is extremely 
dramatic, and its method is admirably suited to express those 
swift touches of nature and sudden Sashes of thought which 
are Michael Field's distinguishing qualities. As for the 
moral contained in these plays, work that has the rich vitalitT 
of life has always something of life's mystery also ; it 
cannot be narro*^ down to a formal creed, nor summed 
up in a platitude; it has many answers, and more than 
one secret. 

Miss Frnjices Martin's " Life of Elizabeth Gilbert " (Mac- 
millan and Co.) is an extremely interesting book. Elizabeth 
Gilbert was born at a time when, aa her biographer reminds 
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us, kindly and intelligent men and women could gravely 
implore the Almighty to " take away '' a child merely beiauBe 
it was blind ; when they could argue that to te*eh the blind 
to read, or to attempt to teach them to work, was to fly 
in the face of Providence ; and her whole life was given lO 
the endeavour to overcome this prejudice and BuperEtition ; 
to Ehow that blindness, though a great privation, is not 
necessarily a disqualification ; and that blind men and womeD 
can lenm, labour, and fulfil all the duties of life. Before 
her day all that the blind were taught was to commit texts 
from the Bible to memory. She Baw that they could learn 
handicrafts, and be made industrious and self-supporting. 
She began with a small cellar in Holbom, at the rent of 
eighteenpenue a week, but before her death she could point 
to large and well-appointed workshops in almost every city 
of England where blind men aad women are employed, where 
tools have been invented by or modified tor tierai, and 
where ngencies have been established tor the sale of their 
work. The whole story of her life is full of pathos and of 
beauty. She was not bom blind, but lost her sight through 
an attack of Bcariet fever when she was three years old. 
For a long time she could not realise her position, and we 
hear of the little child making earnest appeals to be taien 
" out of the dark room," or to have a candle lighted ; and 
once she whispered to her father, " If I ajn a very pood little 
girl, may 1 see my doll to-morrow) " However, all memory 
of vision seems to have faded from her before she left the 
sick-room, though, taught, by those around her, she soon 
began to take an imaginary interest in colour, and a very 
real one in form and teitura An old nurse is still alive 
who remembers making a pink frock for her when she was 
a child, her delight at its being pink, and her pleasure in 
stroking down the folds; and when in, 1835 the) young 
Princess Victoria visited Oxford with her mother, Bessie, 
as she was always called, came running lw>me, cxdaiminir, 
"Oh, mamma, I have seen the Duchess of Kent, and she 
had on a brown silk dress." Her youthful admiration of 
Wordsworth was chiefly based upon his love of flowers, but 
aho on personal knowledge. When she was about ten years 
old, Wordsworth went to Oxford to receive tie honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University. He stayed with Dr. 
Gilbert, then Principal of Braaeno^e, and won Bessie's heart 
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the first day by belling at the dinner table how he had 
almost leapt off the toach in Rupley Wood to gather the blue 
Teronica. But she had a better reason for rem em her in;; 
that visit. One day she waa ia the drnwinp-room nlone, and 
Wordsworth entered. For a moment he stood silent before 
the blind child, the little Bensitive face, with its wonderins, 
Inquiring look, turned townrds him. Then he gravely said, 
" Madam, I hope I do not disturb you." She never forgot 
that "Madam"' — grave, solemn, almost reverential. 

As for the great practical work of her lite, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the blind, MIbe Martin gives a 
wonderful account of her noble efforts and her noble success : 
and the volume contains n great many interesting letters 
from eminent people, of which the following characferistie 
note from Mr. Ruskin is not the least interesting; — 

" Denmark Hill, 2nd September, 1871. 
'" Madam, — I am obliged by your letter, and I deeply 
Byinpnthise with the objects of the institntion over which 
you preside. But one of my main principles of work is that 
every one must do their beet, and spend their all in their 
own work, and mine is with a much lower race of sufferers 
than you plead for — with those who ' have eyes and see 
not.' — I am, Madam, your faithful servant, 

" J. RUSKIN." 

Miss Martin is a most sympathetic biographer, and her 
book should be read by all who care to know the history 
of one of the remarkable womem of our century. 

" Ourselves and Our Neighbours " (Ward and Downey) 
is a pleasant volume of social essay» from the pern of one 
of the most graceful and attractive of all American poetesses, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Houlton. Mrs. Moulton, who h« a very 
light literary touch, discusses ©very important modem 
problem — from Society rose-buds and old bachelors, down 
to the latest fashions in bonnets and in sonnets. The best 
chapter in the book js tluit entitled "The Gospel of Good 
Gowns," which contains some very excellent remarks on 
the ethics of dress. Mrs. Moulton sums up her position in 
the following passage ; — 
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" The desire to please ia a natural characteiriBtic of un- 
spoiled womanhood, ' It I lived in the woods, I should dress 
for the trees,' said a woman widely known for taste and for 
culture. Every woman's dress should be, and if she has any 
ideality will be, an ejpression of herself. , . . The true 
gospel of dress is that of titnese and taste. Pictures are 
painted, and music is writt«ii, and flowers are fostered, that 
life may be made beautiful. Let women delight our eyes 
like pictures, be harmonious as music, and fragrant e£ 
flowers, that they also may fulfil their raission of grace 
and of beauty. By oompanionBhip with beautiful thoughts 
shall their tastes be so formed that their toilets will never 
be out of harmony witJi their means or their position. They 
will be clothed almo&t as unconsciously as the lilies of the 
field ; but each one will be herself, and there will be no more 
uniformity in their attire than in their faces." 

The modem Dryad who is ready to " dress for the trees " 
seems to me a charming type; but I hardly think that 
Mrs. Moulton is right when ^e says that the woman of the 
future will be clothed " almost as unconsciously as the lilies 
of the field." Possibly, howe>ver, she merely means to em- 
phasise the distinction between dressing and dresaing-up, a 
distinction which ia often forgotten. 

" Warring Angels " (J. Fisher Unwin) is a. very sad and 
suggestive story. It contains no impossible heroine and no 
improbable hero, but is simply a faithful transcript from 
life, a truthful picture of men and women as th^ are. Darwin 
could not have enjoyed it, as it does not end happily. 'Hiere 
is, at least, no distribution of cakes and ale in the last 
chapter. But, then, scientific peoplei are not always the 
best judges of literature. They seem to think that the sol© 
aim of art should be too amuse, and had they been con- 
sulted on the subject would have banished Melpomene from 
Parnassus. It may be admitted, however, that not a little 
of our modem art. is somewhat harsh and painful. Our 
Castaly is very salt with tears, and we have bound the brows 
of the Muses with cyprees and with yew. We are often told 
that we are a shallow age, yet we have certainly the saddest 
literature of all the ages, for we have made Truth and not 
Beauty the aim of art, and seem to value imitation more 
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tlian imagination. Thia tendency is, of course, more marked 
in fiction than it is in poetry. Beauty of form is always in 
iteelf ft source of joy; the mere technique of verse has an 
imaginative and spiritual element ; and life must, toi a 
certain degree, be transfigured before it can find its eipree- 
sion in inuBic But ordinary fiction, rejecting the bcAutr 
irf form in order to reaJise the facte of life, seems often to 
lack the vital element of delight, to miss tiuit pleasure- 
giving power in virtue of which the arte exist. It would 
not^ however, be fair to regard " Warring Angels " as simply 
a specimen of literary photography. It has a marked distinc- 
tion of style-, a definite grace and simplicity of manner. 
There is nothing crude in it, though it is to a certain degree 
inexperienced ; nothing violent, though it is often strong. 
The story it has to tell has been frequently told before, but 
the treutinent makes it new ; and Lady Flower, for whose 
white soul the angels of good and evil are at war, is admirably 
conceived, and admirably drawn. 

"A Song of Jubilee, and other Poems" (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) oontaJns some pretty, picturesque verses. 
Its author is Mrs. De Courcy Laffan, who, under the name 
of Mrs. Leith Adams, is well known as a no^ist and story 
writer. The " Jubilee Ode " is quit« as good as most of the 
Jubilee Odes have been, and some of the short poems are 
graceful. This from " The First Butterfly " is pretty : — 

" little bird without a song ! I love 
Thy silent presence, floating in the light — 
A living, perfect thing, when scarcely yet 
The snow-white blossom crawls along the wall, 
And not a daisy shows its star-like head 
Amid the grass." 

Miss Bella Duffy's " Life of Madame de Stael " forms part 
of that admirable " Eminent Woman Series," which is so 
well edited by Mr. John H. Ingram. There is nothing abso- 
lutely new in Miss Duffy's book, but this was not to be 
expected. Unpublished correspondence, that delight <tf the 
eager biographer, is not to be had in the case of Madame de 
Stael, the De Broglie family having either destn^red or 
successfully concealed all the papers which might have re- 
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vealed &uy facts not already in. the poBeesBion of the ^rorid. 
Upon the other hand, the book has the excellent quality of 
condensation, and gives us in les» than two hundred pagea 
a. very good picture of Madame de Stael and her day. Miss 
Duffy's criticism of "Corinnei" is worth quoting: — 

" ' Corinne ' is a claealc of which everybody is bound to 
speak with respect. The enormous admiration which it 
exacted at the time of its appearance may seem somewhat 
strange in this year of grace : but then it must be re- 
membered that Italy was not the over-written country it 
has since become. Besides this, Madame de Stael was the 
most conspicuous personage of her day. Except Chateau- 
briand, she had nobody to dispute with her the palm of 
literary glory in France. Her exile, her literary circle, her 
courageous opinions, had kept the eyes of Europe fixed on 
her for years, so that any work from her pen was sure to 
excite the liveliest curiosity. 

" ' Corinne ' is a kind of glorified guide-book, with some 
of the qualities of a good novel. It is very long winded, 
but the appetite of the age was robust in that respect, and 
the highly-strung emotions of the hero and heroine could 
not shock a taste which had been formed by the Sarruim 
of Werther. It is extremely moral, deeply sentimental, and 
of a deadly earnestness — three characteriEtics which could 
not fail to recommend it to a dreary and ponderous genera- 
tion, the most deficient in taste that ever trod the earth. 

" But it is artistic in the- sense that the interest is con- 
centrated from first to last on the central figure, and the 
drama, such as it is, imfolds itself naturally from its starting 
point, which is the contrast between the characters of Oswald 
and Corinnei." 

The " dreary and ponderous generation, the most defifieot 
in taste that ever trod the earth," seems to me a somewhat 
exaggerated mode of expression, but " glorified guide-book " 
is a oot unfelicitouB description ol the novel that once 
thrilled Eurt^. Miss Dufiy sums up her opinion of Madame 
de Stael as a writer in the following passage: — 
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" Her mind was Btrong of grasp and wide in range, but 
continuouB effort fatigued it. She couid strike out isolated 
sentence* alternately brilliant, eihauative^ and profound, 
but. she could not link tbem to other Bentencea so hb to form 
an organic whole. Her thought was definite singly, but vague 
as a whole. She always saw things aeparately, and tried to 
combine them arbitrarily, and it is generally difficult tb 
follow out any idea ot hera from its origin to its end. Her 
thoughts are like pearls of price profusely scattered, or 
CBrelessly strung together, but not set in any design. On 
dosing one of her books, the reader is left with no continuous 
impression. He has been dazzled and delighted, enlightened 
also by flashes; but the horizons disclosed have vanished 
again, and the outlook is enriched by no new viBtns, 

" Then she was deficient in the higher qualities of the 
imagination. She could analyse, but not charHtterise : con- 
struct, but not create. She could tnke one defect like selfish- 
ness, or one passion like love, and display its workings: or 
she could deacribe a whole character, like Napoleon's, with 
marvellous penetration t but she could not make her per- 
sonages talk, or act like human beings. She lacked pathos, 
and had no sense of humour. In short, hers was n mind 
endowed with enormous powers of comprehension, and an 
amazing richness of ideas, but deficient in perception of 
beauty, in poetry, and in true originality. She was a great 
social personage, but her influence on literature was not 
destined to be lasting, be'jause, in spite of foreseeing too 
much, she had not the true prophetic sense of proportion, 
and confused the things of the present with those ot the 
future — the accidental with the enduring." 

I cannot but think that in this passage Miss DuSy rather 
underrates Madame de Steel's influence on the literature of 
the nineteenth cNttuiy. It is true that she gave our literar 
ture no new form, but she was one of those who gave it a 
new spirit^ and the romantic morsment owe» her no small 
debt. However, a biography should be read for its pictures 
more than for its criticisms, and Miss Duffy shows a re- 
markable narrative power, and tells with a good deal of 
ei:prit the wonderful adventures of the briiliant woman whom 
Heine tenned " a whirlwind in petticoats." 
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Mr. Harcourt'B reprint of Joha Evelyn'a " Life of Mrs. 
Godolphin " (Sampson Lov and Co.) is a welcome addition 
to the list of charming library books. Mr. Harcottrt's grajid- 
father, the Archbishop of Tork, himself John Evelyn's 
(^reut'^'reut-gTaadson, inherited the manuscript from his 
distinguiBhed ancestor, and in 1817 entrusted it for publica- 
tion to Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford. As i:he 
book has been for a long time out of prints this new edition 
is sure to awake fresh, interest in the life of the noble and 
virtuous lady whom. John Evelyn so much admired. 
Margaret Godolphin was one of the Queen's Maids of Honour 
at the Court of Charles II., and was distinguished for the 
delicate purity of her nature, as well as for her high intel- 
lectual attainments. Some of the eztracte Evelyn gives 
from her Diary seem to show an austral, formal, almost 
ascetic spirit ; but it was inevitable that a nature so refined 
as here should have turned in horror from such ideals of 
life as were presented by men like Buckinghaln and 
Hochester, like Etheridge, Killigrew, and Sedley, like the 
King himself, to whom she could scarcely bring herself to 
speak. After hei' marriage she seems to have become happier 
and brighter, and her early death makes her a pathetic and 
interesting tigure in the history of the time. Evelyn can see 
n» fault in her, and his life of her is the most wonderful of 
all panegyrics. 

Amongst the Maida-of-Honour mentioned by John Evelyn 
is Frances Jennings, the elder sister of the great Duchess of 
Marlborough. Miss Jennings, who was one of the moat 
beautiful women of her day, married first Sir George 
Hamilton,, brother of the author of the " Memoiree de Gram- 
mont," and afterwards Richard Talbot, who was made Duke 
of T}'rconnel by James 11. William's successful occupation 
of Ireland, where her husband was Lord Deputy, reduced 
her to poverty and obscurity, and she was probably the 
first Peerees who ever took to millinery as a livelihood. She 
had a dressmaker's shop in the Strand, and, not wishing to 
be detected, sat in a white mask and a white dress, and was 
known by the name of the " Whitei Widow." 

I was reminded of the Duchess when I read Miss Emily 
FaithfuU's admirable article in Galiffnam on " Ladies as 
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at tbiB inomeDt," sa^s Miu Faithfull, " is the lady shop- 
keeper. At presant but few people have bad the courage 
to brave the current aocial prejudice. We draw such fine 
distinctions between tbe wbolesale and retail traders that 
our cotton-Bpinnere, cull co-makers, and general meirchants 
seem to think that they belong to a totally different sf^ere, 
from which they look down on the lady who has had suffi- 
cient brains, capital, and courage to open a shop. But the old 
world moTes faster than it did in former days, and before 
the end of the nineteenth century it is probable that a 
gentlewoman will be recognised in spite of her having 
entered on commercial pursuits, especially as we are grow- 
ing accustomed to see scions of our noblest families on our 
Stock Exchange and in tea merchajite^ housee ; one Peer of 
the realm is now doing an eatensive businees in coals, and 
another is a cab proprietor." Miss Faithfull then proceeds to 
give a moat interesting account of the London dairy opened by 
the Hon. Mrs. Maberley, of Madame Isabel's millineiry estab- 
lishment, and of the wonderful work done by Hiss (^larlotte 
Robinson, who has recently been appointed Decorator to the 
Queen. " About three years ago," Miss Faithfull tells us. 
Miss Robinson came to Manchester, and opened a shop in 
King Street, and, regardless of that bugbear which terrifies 
most women — the loss of social status — she put up her own 
name over the door, uid without the least seli-aeseri^on 
quietly entered into competltiMi with the sterner sex. The 
result has been eminently satis&tetc|iT. TbiB year Miss, 
Robinson has exhibited at Saltaire and at Manchester, and 
next year she proposes to exhibit at Gla^ow, and, possibly, 
at Brussels. At first she had some difficulty in making people 
understand that her work is really commercial, not chari- 
table ; she feels that, until a healthy public opinion is created, 
womeo will pose as " destitute ladiee," and never take a 
dignified position in any calling they adopt. Gentlemea 
who earn their own living are not spoken cJ as " destitute," 
and we must banish this idea in connection with ladiee who 
are engaged in an equally honourable manner. Miss Faith- 
ful] concludes her most valuable article as follows : " The 
more highly educated our women of business are, the better 
tor themselves, their work, and the whole community. Many 
of the profeesitms to which ladies have hitherto turned are 
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is boldly disregarded, it will be found that commercial life 
oflers a. variety of more or le« lucrative employments to 
ladies of birth and capital, who find it more congeni&l to 
their tastes and requiretnents to invest their money and 
apend their en«^e« in a business which yields a fair return 
rather than sit at home content with a scanty pittance." 

I myself entirely agree widi Miss FaJthfull, though I 
feel that there is something to be said in favour of the 
view put forward by Lady Shrewsbury in the present 
number of " The Woman's World," and a great deal to be 
said in favour of Mrs. Joyce's scheme tor emigration. Mr. 
Walter Besant, if we are to judge from his last novel, is of 
Lady Shrewsbury's way of thinking. 

I hope that some of my readers will be interested in 
MisB Beatrice Crane's little poem, " Blush-rosee," for which 
her father, Mr. Walter Crane, has done so lovely and graceful 
a design. Mrs, Simmi, of Birkdale Park, Southport, tells 
me that she ofiered a prize last term at her school for the best 
sonnet on any work of art. The poems were sent to Professor 
Dowden. who awarded the prize to the youthful authoreBS 
of the firflowing sonnet on Mr, Watta'a picture of " Hope " : — 

" ' HOPE.' 

" She aits with drooping form and fair bent head. 
Low-bent to hear the faintly-sounding strain 
That thrills her with the sweet uncertain pain 
Of timid trust and restful tears unafaed. 
Around she feela vast spaces. Awe and dread 
Encompass her. And the dark doubt she fain 
Would banish, sees the shuddering fear remain 
And ever presses near with stealthy tread. 

" But not for ever will the misty space 
Close down upon her meekly-patient eyes ; 
The steady light within them soon will ope 
Their heavy lida, and then the sweet fair face. 
Uplifted in a sudden glad surprise. 
Will find the bright reward which comes to Hope." 
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I myself am rather iocliued to prefer this sonnet on Mr. 
Wfltte's ■' Psyche." Tha sixth line is deficient ; but, in spite 
of the faulty technique, there iB a great deal that is suggestive 
in it : — 

'■ ' PSYCHE.' 
" Unfathomable boundless mystery. 

Last vork of the Creator, deatblesa, vast, 

Soul — eflsence moulded of a changeful past ; 

Thou art the offspring of Eternity ; 

Breath of his breath, by his vitality 

Engendered, in his imt^ cast. 

Part of the Nature-song whereof the last 

Chord souodeth never in the harmony. 

' Psyche ' ! Thy form is shadowed o'er with pain 

Born of intenaest longing, and the rain 

Of a world's weejung' lieth like a seai 

Of silent soundless sorrow in thine eyes. 

Yet grief is not eternal, for clouds rise 

From out the ocean everlastingly." 

I have to thank Mr. William RosaetU for kindly allowing 
me to reproduce Dante Gabriel Rossetti's drawing of the 
authoress of " Goblin Market" ; and thanks are also due to 
Mr. Lafayette, of Dublin, for the use of his photograph of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales in her Academic Robes as 
Doctor of Music, which served as our frontispiece last month, 
and to Messrs. Hills and Saunders, of Oxf<^, and Mr. Lord 
and Mr. Blanchard, of Cambridge, for a similar courtesy in 
the case of tlie article on " Greek Flays at the Universitiee." 
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LITERARY AND OTHER NOTES (3). 

The' Frincesa Emily Ruete of Oman and Zanzibar, whose 
efforts to introduce women dootore into the EbH are m> well 
known, has just published & moat interesting account of her 
iifes under the title of " Memoira of an Arabian Princeea" 
(Ward and Downey). The Princeas is the daughter of ti»» 
celebrated S^id Said, Imam of Meaket and Sultan ot 
Zanzibar, and her liHig residence in Germany haa given her 
the opportunity of comparing Eaatem with Western 
oirilisation. She writes in a very simple and unaAeoted 
manner; and though she has many grievances against her 
brother, the present Sultan (who Beems never to have for- 
given her for her conveiraioa to Christianity and her marriage 
with a German suhjeot), she has too much taot^ esprit, and 
good humour to trouble hw readers with any dreary record 
of family quarrel* and domestic diSerenoea Her book 
throws a groat deal of light <m. the question of the position 
of women in the East, and shows that mitch ot what has been 
written on this subject is quite inaccurate. One of the most 
ourious passages is that in which the Princess gives an 
account erf her mother : — 

"My mother was a Circassian by birth, who in early 
youth had been torn away from her home. Her father had. 
been a farmer, and she had always lived peac^ully with her 
parents and her little brother and sister. War broke out 
suddenly, and the country was overrun by marauding bands. 
On their approach, the family fled into an underground 
place, as my mother called it — she probably meant a cellar, 
which is not known in Zanzibar. Their place of refuge was, 
however, invaded by a mercikss hordes the parents were 
slain, and the t^dren carried off by three mounted 
Amauts. 

" She came into my father's possession when quite a 
child, probably at the tender age of seven or eight years, as 
she oast her first tooth in our bouse. She was: at once 
adopted as playmate by two of my sisters, her own age^ with 
whom she was educated and brought up. Togeth^ with 
them she learnt to re«u}, which raised her a good deal above 
her equals, who, as a rule, became members of our family at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen years, or older still, when they 
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had outgrovn whtUdrer taste theiy might once have had for 
■chooting. She could scarcely be colled pretty ; but she wa£ 
tall and shapely, had black eyes, and hair down to her knees. 
Of a very gentle diapositioii, her greatest pleaaure consisted 
in assiBting other people, in looking after aud nurung any 
Biick. person in the house; and Iwell re«nember her going 
fdtout mth her books from one patient to another, reading 
prayers to thyem. 

" She wa« in great favour with my father, who never 
refused her anyt^ng, tiu>ugh she interceded mostly for 
others ; and when she came to eee him, he always rose to 
meet her half-way — a. distinction he conferred but very 
rarely. She was as kind and pioue ua she was modest, and 
in aJl her dealii^ frank and open. She had another 
daughter besides myself, who had died quite young. Her 
meiri«l powers wm« not great, but she was very clerer at 
needlework. She bad alwaye been a tender and loving 
mother to me, but this did not hinder her from punishing 
me severely wheti ehe deemed it necessary. 

" She had many friends at Bet-il-Mtoni, which ia rarely 
to be met with in an Arab harcan. She bad the meet un- 
shaken and firmest trust in God. Wh^i I was about five 
years old, I remember a fire breaking out in the &ta:blee close 
by, one night while my father was at his city reaidcooe; A 
false alarm apread over the house that we^ too, were in 
imminent danger ; upon whicb the good woman, hastened to 
take me on her arm, and her big kuran (we prcaiounce the 
wwd thus) on the other, and hurried into the open air. On 
the rest of her possessions she set no value in this hour of 
danger." 

Here is a description of Scbeaade, the Sultan's Becoad 
legilnmate wife : — 

" She waft a Feruan Princem (rf entrancing beauty, and 
ot inordinate extravaganeei Her little retinue was composed 
ot one hundred and fifty oavaJiers, all Persians, who lived on 
the ground floor ; with them she hunted and rode in the broad 
day — rather contrary to Arab notions. The Persian women 
»« subjected' to qiute a Spartan trcuning in bodily «ercise ; 
they enjoy great liberty, much more so than Arab women, 
but they are also more rude in mind and action. 
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" Sohemde is aaid to haye carried on her eoitravagant 
■tyle- of life beyond bounds ; her dreesee, cut always after the 
Pbtbibji fasbion, were literally covered with BnilHX>idene« of 
pearls. A great many of these were picked up nearly every 
morning by the servfints in her romna, where idte had dropped 
tlieia from her garments, but the Princess would neirer take 
any of theae precious jewels back again. She did not only 
drain my faULeHa exchequer most wantonly, but violated 
many of our sacred laws; in fact, she had only married him 
tor hia high elation and wealth, and had loved someone ebe 
all the tima Such a state of thin^ oould, of course, only 
end in a divorce; fortunately, Scheaade had no children of 
her own. There is a rumour still current among ua that 
beautiful Schesade waa obBerved, some years after ttiis event, 
when my father carried on war in Persia, and bad the go<od 
fortune of taking the fortress of Bender Abbfls on the 
Paraian Gulf, he«ding her troops, and taking wm at the 
members of our family herself." 

Another of the remarkable women mentioned by the 
Princeee was her atep-motjier, Azze-bint-Zef, who seema to 
have completely ruled the Sultan, and to have settled all 
questions <rf hMne and ftweign policy ; while her great-aunt, 
Ute Princess Asch^ was regent of the empire during the 
Sultan's minority, and was the hnxrine of the siege of 
Uesket. Of her the Princess gives the following account: — 

" Dressed in man's clothes, she inspected the outposts 
herself at night, she watched and encouraged tJie soldi^ in 
all exposed places, and was saved several times only by the 
speed of her horse in unforeseen attacks. One night she 
rode out, oppressed with oar^ having just rec^ved informa- 
tion tlkat the enemy was about to att^pt ani entrance into 
tLi, dtjr hy means ot bribery that night, and with intent to 
mcssacre all ; and now she went to convince herself of the 
Icyalty of her troops. Very oantiousty she rod© up to a 
guard, requesting to speak to the ' Akid ' (the c^cer in 
charge), and did all in her power to seduce him from his 
duty by great offers of reward on the part of the besiegers. 
The indignatitm of the brave man, however, CMnpIetely 
allayed her feara as to the fidelity ot the troops, but tie 
experiment nearly cost her her own life. The soldiers were 
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about to massacre the euppoeed spy on the ' spot, and it 
required all ha- preetxifxi of miud to make good her escapeL 

" The situation grew, howeTftr, to be very critioal at 
Meaket. Famine at last broke out, and the people were 
well-nigh distracted, as no BflsistAnce or relief could be 
expected from witliout. It was, therefore^ decided to 
attempt a last sortie, in order to die at least with glory. 
There was just EnifBcient powder leift for one more attack, 
but there was no more lead for either guns or musketfi. In 
thia emergency, the regent ordered iron najla and pebbles to 
be used in place of balls. 1^ ^uns were loaded with all the 
old irm and brase that oould be collected, and she opened 
her treasury to have bulleta made out of her own silver 
dollars. Every nerve was strained, and the sally succeeded 
beyond all hope. The enemy was completely taken by sur- 
prise^ and fled in all directi<His, leaving more thaji half their 
men dead and wounded on the field. Mesket was saved, and, 
delivered out of her deep distress, tt»e brave woman knelt 
down on the battle-field and thanked God in fervent 
prayer. 

" FVom that time her Government waa a peaceful one, 
and she ruled so wisely that she was able to transfer to her 
nephew, my father, an empire so unimpaired as to place him 
in a poeition to extend the empire by the conqn^jt of 
Zanzibar. It is to my great-aunt^ therefore, that we owe, 
and not to an inoonaiderable degree, the acquiBition of thi« 
second empira 

" She, tooi, was an East«m woman I " 

All through her book the Princess protests against the 
idea that Oriental women are degraded or oppresaed, and 
n the following passage she points out how difficult 
t is for foreigners to get any real information on the 
subject: — 

" The education of the children is left entirely to the 
mother, whether she be le^tJmate wife or purchased slavey 
and it oonstitutes her chief happiness. Some fashionable 
mothers in Europe shift this duty on to the nurse, and, by- 
und-bye, on the govemees, and are quite satisfied nith look- 
ing up their children, or receiving their visits, once a day. 
In France the child is sent to be nursed in the country, and 
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left to the care frf strangers An Arab mother, on the other 
hand, looks continiiall^ after her children. She watches and 
nurses them, with the greatest a^ection, and never leaves 
them aa long as they may stand in need (rf her motherly 
oare, for whidi she is rewarded by the fondest filial love. 

" If foreigners had more frequent opportunitjes to observe 
the cheerfulnesB, the eruberance of sptrite eren, of Eastern 
womein, they would soon and more easily be convinced of the 
untruth of all thoee Btoriea afloat about the degraded, 
oppressed, and Ustleee state of their life. It is impossible to 
gain a true insight into the actual domesticity in a feiw 
momenta* viut; and the craversstjon carried on on those 
formal occasions hardly deserves that name ; there is barely 
more tium the exchange of a few commonplace remarks — 
and it is questionable if even theee have been correotly 
interpreted. 

" Notwithstanding his innate hospitality, the Arab has 
the greatest powriWe objection to having his home pried into 
by those of another land and creed. Whenever, therefore, a 
European lady called on ue, the emormous circumference of 
her h6opB (which were the fashion then, and took up the 
entire width of the stairs) was the first thing to strike ua 
dumb with wonder; after which, the very meagre conversa- 
tion generally confined itself on both ndes to the mysteriee 
of different costumes ; and the lady retired aa wise as she 
was when she came, after having been sprinkled over with 
ottar of roses, and bdng the richer for some parting 
)iresents. It ia true she had entered a harem ; she had seen 
the much-pitied Oriental ladies (tbough only through thdr 
veils'f : she had with her own eyes seen our dresses, our 
jewellery, the nimbleness with which we sat down on the 
floor — and that was all. She oould not boast of having seen 
more than any other formgn lady who had called before her. 
She is conducted upstairs and downstairs, and is watched all 
the time. Rarely she sees more than the reception-room, 
imd more rarely still can she guess or flnd out who the veiled 
lady is with whom, she conversed. In short, she has had no 
fipportunity whatsoever of learning anything of domestic 
life, or the position of Eastern women," 



No one who is interested in the social position of women 
in the East should fail to read these plensantly- written 
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memoirs. The Princess la hereelf a woman of high culture, 
and the story of her life is as iDstructiTe aa history and as 
faaejnettng ae fiction. 

Mrs. Oliphant'a " Uakere of Venice " (Macmillan aod Co.) 
ia an admirable literary pendant to ttie same writer's charm- 
ing book on Florence, though, there is a wide difference 
between the beautiful Tuscan city and the sean^ity of the 
Adriatic. Florence, ea Mra Oliphant points out, is a cit; 
full of memories of the great figures of the past^ The 
traveller cannot pass along' her streets without treading in 
the very traces of Dantes without stepping on soil made 
memorable by footprints never to be effaced. The greatness 
ol the surroundings, t^ palaces, churohes, and frowning 
medieeval castles in the mi^t of the city, are all thrown into 
the background by the greatness, the individuality, tJie 
living power and vigour <4 the men who are their originatois, 
Bjid, at the same times their inspiring soul. But when we 
turn to Venice^ the effect is very differmt. We do not think 
ot the makers <^ that marvellous city, but rather of what 
they made. The idealued image of Venice herself meets us 
everywhere. The motjier is not overshadowed by the too 
great glory of any of her aona In her reoorda the city is 
everything — the republic, the worshipped ideai of a com- 
munity in. which etveiy man for the common glory seems to 
have been willing to sink his own. We knov that Dante 
stood within the rod walls of the ax^senal, and eaw the galleys 
making and mending, and the pitch flaming up to faeaven ; 
Petrarch came to visit the great Mistress of the Sea, taking 
refuge there, " in this city, true home of the human race," 
frcwi trouble, war, and peetileooe outside ; and Byron, with 
hia facile enthusiasms and fervent eloquence, made hi« home 
for a time in one of the stately, decuTing palaces ; but with 
these exceptions, no great poet has ever associated himself 
with the life of Venice. She had architects, Bcuiptore, and 
painters, but no singer of her own. The arts through which 
riie gave her message to the world were visible and imitative 
Mrs. Oliphant, in her bright, picturesque style, tells the 
story of Venice pleasajitly and welL Her account of the two 
Bellinia is especially charming; and the chapters on Titian 
and Tintoret are admirably written. She concludes her 
interesting and useful history with the following words, which 
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are well worthy of quotation, though I must ccmfesB tliat the 
" alien modenusma " trouble me not a litUe : — 

" The critics of recent days have had much to say as to 
tiie deterioration, of Venice in her new activity, aind the 
introduvtion of alien modemisms, in the shape of steamboHt^ 
and other now industrial agents, into her canals aad lagoons. 
But in this adoption of erery new develojHnent of power, 
Venice is only proving herself the most faithful representative 
of the vigorous republic of old. Whatever prejudice or 
angry love may aay, we cannot doubt that tie Michiele, the 
Dandolos, the Foaoari, the great rulers who formed Venice, 
had steamboata existed in their day, serving their purpose 
better thaa their bargee and peati, would have adopted them 
without hesitation, without a thought of what any critits 
might say. The wonderful new impulse which has made 
Italy a preat power has justly put strength and life before 
those old traditiona of beauty, which made her not only the 
' woman country ' of Europe, but a sort of Odalisque trwling 
upon her charms, rather than the nursing mother of a noble 
and independent nation. That in her recoil from that acme- 
what degrading position, she may here and there have proved 
too regardless of the claims of antiquity, we need not attempt 
to deny : the new spring trf life in her is too genuine and 
great to keep her entirely free from this evident danger. 
But it is strange that anyone who loves Italy, and sincerely 
Tcijoices in her amazing resurrection, should fail to recognise 
how venial is this fault." 

Miss Mabel Robinson's last novel, " The Plan of 
Campaign " (Vizetelly and Co.), is a very powerful study of 
modern political life. As a concession to humanity, each of 
the politicians is made to fall in love, and the charm of their 
various romances fully atones for the soundness of the 
author's theory of rent. Miss Rd>ineon dissects, describes, 
and discourses with keen scientific insight and minute 
observation. Her styles though somewhat lacking in grace, 
is, at its best, simple and strong. Richard Talbot and 
Elinor Fetherston are admirably conceived and admirably 
drawn, and the whole account of the murder of Lord 
Ro^lasK is most dramatic 
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■' A Year in Eden " (T. Fisher Unwin), by Harriet WaterH 
Preston, i» a chn>m«le of New En^laiid life, and is full of the 
elaborate subtlety of tiie American acbool of fietion. TliB 
Eden in queBtion ia the little villsge of Pierpont, and the 
Eve of ttiiB proviucial poradiBe ia a beautiful girl called 
Monza Middleton, a faeciuating, fearleBS creature, who brings 
ruin and mieery on cdl who lore her. Miss Preeton mitee 
an admirable prose fltyle, and the minor characters in the 
book are wonderfully life-like and true. 

" The Englishwoman's Tear-Book " (Hatchards) contains 
a really eztraordinaiy ajnount of useful information on evesy 
subject connected with woman's work. In the census taken 
in 1831 (six years before the Queen ascended the Throne), no 
occupation whatever wa« specified as appertaining to women, 
ezoept that of domestic service; but in the census of 1S81, 
the cumber of occupations mentioned a« followed by women 
is upwards of three hundred and thir^. The most popular 
occupations seem to be thooe of domestic service, school 
teaching, and dressmaking ; the lowest numbers on the list 
are those of bankers, gardeners, and persona engaged in 
scientific pursuits. Besides these, the " Yeer-Book " makes 
mention of stock-broking and conveyancing as professions 
that women are beginnicg to adopt. The historical account 
of the literary work done by Englishwomen in this century, 
as given in the " Tear-Book," is curiously inadequate, and 
the list of women's magazines is not complete but in ell 
other respects the publication seems a most useful and 
excellent one. 

Wordsworth, in one of his interesting letter* to Lady 
Be«>umont, says that it is " an awful truth that there neither 
ifl nor oan be any genuine enjoyment of poetry among 
nineteen out of twenty of those persons who live or wish to 
live in the broad ligh* of the world — amtrng those who 
either are, or are striving to make themselves, people of 
consideration in society," adding that the mission of poetry 
is " to console the aiHioted ; to add sunshine to daylight l^ 
making the happy happier ; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and fee], and, there- 
tore, to become more actively and securely virtuous." I am, 
however, rather disposed to think that the age in which we 
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Hta is one that hae a very genuine enjoyment of poetry, 
tlMUgli we may no longer agree with Words worth's ideas on 
the subject of the poet's proper miBsion; and it is interesting 
to note that this enjoyment manifeete itself by oreatjon even 
more than by criticiBtu. To realise the popularity of the 
great poets, one should turn to the minor poeta and see 
vhom th^ follow, what master they aelect, whose music 
' they echo. At pree«it, there seems to be a reaction in 
faronr of Lord Tennjrson, if we are to judge by " Radiel, and 
otJur Poems " (Camish Brothers), which is a. rather remark- 
able little volume in its wa.y. The poem, that g^ves ibt title 
to the book is full of strong lines and good imagee ; and, in 
t^Ite of its TennyB<mian echoes, there is B(Huething attractive 
in such verses as the f (blowing : — 

" Day by day along the Orient faintly glows tlie tender 
dawn ; 
Day by day the pearly denrdn^ tremUe on the upland 
lawn: 

" Da.y by day the star of morning pales befon the coming 
ray. 
And the first taiat streak of radiance brigbtaDa to the 
perfect day. 

" Day by day the rosebud gathers to itsdf, from earth and 
sky. 
Fragrant stores and ampler beauty, lorelier fonn and 
deeper dye : 

" Day by day a, richer orimsoa maotlea in its gloving 

Every golden hour OMiferring some sweet graoe that 
crowns the rest. 

"And thou canst not t^ Uie moment wh«i the day 
ascends her throoE^ 
When the morning star hath vani^ed, and the rose is 
fully blown. 

" So each day fulfils its purpose, calm, unresting, strong, 
and sure. 
Moving onward to completion, doth the work of God 
endure. 
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" How unlike man's toil and huny 1 how unlike the noise, 
the strife. 
All the pain of incompletenen, all the weaziness of lifel 

"Te look upward and taio couragB. Ha who leads the 
golden hourt^ 
Feeds the birda, ajid clothes the lily, made theee humao 
hearts <^ ours; 

" Knows their need, and will 0*^1^7 it, manna falling day 
by day, 
Bread from hearui, the food of angela^ all along the 
deaert way." 

The Secretary of the International Technical College at 
Bedford has issued a most interesting pro^tectus of the 
aims and objects of the Institution. /Hie College aeenoa to 
be chiefly intended tor ladies who have completed their 
ordinary course of English studies and it will be divided 
into two departments, Educati<Huul and Industrial. In tiie 
latter, olassee will be held for variouM deoorative and 
technical arts, and for wood-carving, etdung, and phoAc^ 
graphy, as well aa sic^-nuraing, dressmaking, cookery, 
physiology, poultry-rearing, and the DultivaitiMi of flowers. 
Ihe ourrioulum certainly embraces a wonderful amount of 
subjects, and I hare no doubt that the College will supply 
a real want. 

"IHm Ladies' EmploymeDt Society has becm so sucoesrful 
that it has moved to new promisee in PariL Street, 
Groeiveiior Square, where there are some very pretty and 
useful things for eala The children's smocKH are qiute 
charming, and seem very inexpensive. The subscription to 
the Society is one guinea a year, and a oommission of five 
per cent, is ohaiged on each thing stdd. 

Miae Hay Uorria, whose exquisite needlework is well 
known, has just completed a pair of curtains for a house in 
Boston. They are amongst tike moat perfect e{)edmeiis of 
modMH embroidery that I have seen, and are from Hiss 
Morris's own design. I am. glad to bear that Kiss HtHris 
has determined to give lessons in embroidery. She has a 
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thorough knowledge of the art, her BBoee of beauty ia 
as rare as it is refined, tiud her power of design is quite 
remarkable. 

Hra. Joining's life<«la«see for ladies have been such a 
auccem thai a aimilar class has been started in Chelsea by 
Mr. Clegg Wilkinson at the Carlrle Studios, Sing's Road. 
Mr. Wilkinson (who' is a rery- briliaAt young painter) is 
strongly at opinion that life should be studied from life 
itself, and not from that Bi»strBct presentation of life which 
we Hnd in Greek marbles — e positioB wbioh I haTe always 
hdd very strongly myself. 

The portrait of Mrs. CraJk that appeared in the 
January number of " The Woman's World " was ta^en from 
a photograph by Mr. Buofionan Wollaston, of Chisleburst, 
who moHt kindly allowed ut to r^rotfuce it. 
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